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THE R-C-M MAGAZINE 

VOLUME XLVII xt 0 


EDITORIAL 

I T grieves the Editor to learn that a number of students are still 
cither unaware of the existence of an R.C.M. Magazine, or else 
are insufficiently interested in its contents to collect their copies 
-some two hundred were left in Mr. Griffiths’s office at the end of 
last term. So at the risk of boring our regular reader's, it might 
not come amiss to recapitulate a few remarks from an Editorial a 
year or so ago so that the many new students who have just arrived 
in College may know'where they stand. 

This Magazine is the official organ of the K.C.M. Union, which 
exists to " strengthen the bond between present and former pupils 
of the College.” On entering the College nowadays, each new 
student is invited to become a member of the Students’ Associa¬ 
tion, which is affiliated to the Union, and its annual subscription of 
7s. tkl. entitles each person to the three numbers of the Magazine 
which appear every year, one a term, as well as to invitations to all 
the Union's social events. On leaving College, Students who do not 
wish to end their association with the R.U.M. are welcomed into 
the Union proper, and again its annual subscription of 10s. tkl. 
entitles every member to regular copies of the Magazine. 

The annual summer party and the autumn term tea party and 
talk organised without fail by the Union Committee provide two 
occasions each year for past and present students to meet. Hut it is 
chiefly through the Magazine that news of eacli other’s activities 
arc exchanged—and the Editor is entirely dependent on voluntary 
contributions for filling the Magazine with interesting information 
of this kind. Many (but not all!) past students arc kind and co¬ 
operative in sending accounts of their concerts, appointments, mar¬ 
riages and children from time to time, as well as articles about their 
sundry musical experiences both at home and abroad. Present 
students, alas! are shyer. Scale practice and harmony exercises, 
admittedly, take time, But please, present students (and this is a 
m de exur), do not forget that this Magazine belongs to you no less 
than to past students, who, in fact, rely on it for knowing what yon 
are doing, thinking, and feeling in College to-day. Any kind of 
article, poem, or letter-to-the-Editor, frivolous or solemn, would 
be very warmly welcomed from you—provided you treat the 
English language with respect. And from henceforth and for ever 
more, large notices warning you when and where you may collect 
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THE DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 

September, 1951 

T HIS is the term when most of our new students join us, and 
many of these have come to live in London for the first time. 
They will be with us for some years, and I should like this 
morning to talk about some of the opportunities and advantages 
which these years will offer, and which in the normal course of a 
busy life will not come again with the same freshness and freedom. 

And first let me say something about the College itself. There 
are nearly five hundred of us, of every type and talent. We come 
not only from all the corners of these islands, but also from every 
part of the Commonwealth, with a sprinkling of other nationalities 
in addition. The mere membership of such a varied community 
should be an education in itself. 

But we are also a highly specialised and highly gifted body, 
purposely selected for intensive work in a particular artistic field, 
and I think every past student will agree that it is this daily con¬ 
tact with other students pursuing similar studies which is by far 
the most effective and stimulating influence which a College like 
ours has to offer. The first task of us all, therefore, is to make as 
many acquaintances as quickly as possible, for from them will 
come friends who will be part of our social and musical 
circle in the years to come. No one could over-rate the skill and 
devotion which our professors arc ready to bestow on theiv pupils, 
and it is the business of every student to extract the last ounce of 
advice and guidance from those who teach them. But good teach¬ 
ing can be had privately without entering a College. What can¬ 
not be had outside is the corporate life with like-minded friends, 
the competition of fine and varied talents, and the general musical 
experience which can be absorbed almost unconsciously in the day 
to day contacts and events of a busy institution. 

And let me remind those who have lately come from school 
that here you arc no longer school-girls or school-boys. You are 
not here to be herded about and spoon-fed. You must regulate 
your own behaviour, make your own opportunities, select your 
own friends and activities, and not expect the College to grand¬ 
mother you through these years. If you will keep your eyes 
and cars open you will find the machinery of the College ready 
to help you, but wc do not pretend to do for you anything you can 
perfectly well do for yourselves. 

There arc many facilities here, for example, which are yours 
to use, and if you do not use them you are missing opportunities 
of great value. Wc have a working library which contains prac¬ 
tically the whole range of music and musical literature. We have 
two full orchestras which rehearse regularly. We have a selected 
choir. Wc offer you a chamber concert every week, four orchestral 
concerts a term, and frequent informal dramatic and operatic per¬ 
formances. If you were to come and hear all the music played and 
sung in our own hall and theatre you would cover in that way 
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alone a very wide range. You would also meet with interesting 

standards of performance. And it is not only your own com¬ 
petitors you should hear. I am often stnick bv the fact that when 

one of our best violinists plays there is a very large muster of 

violinists in the audiences. Similarly the singers tend'to come and 
hear singers, the pianists pianists, and so on. This is good and 
natural in itself, but it is very narrow if it excludes interest in other 
kinds of music. It is from music of all kinds that one builds up a 
sound taste and discrimination, and I would urge you all not to be 
restricted in your outlook. You will play the piano all the better 
if you have learnt to know and appreciate songs, quartets and 
symphonies as well. 

That is our internal world, and a busy and comprehensive 
world it is. But you have come to London to do more than this. 
You have come to share that wider culture which only a great 
centre of artistic endeavour can supply. And here selection is in¬ 
evitable. It is physically impossible to do more than touch the 
fnnge of events in London. This is true if we consider only music. 
We are sometimes able to give you tickets, both for concerts and 
opera. And you will buy for yourselves those that you can afford 
and which specially appeal to you. There is more to choose from 
m London than in any other place in the world, past or pre¬ 
sent. You will hear and see what you can, and that is all to the 
good. 

But the music of London, generous and splendid as it is, is 
but one section of a much greater artistic community. And 1 
would like to say a word or two about some of the sister arts 
which surround you here. Drama I need not stress. You will 
not sing or play any the worse for knowing and seeing Shakes¬ 
peare. You can widen your artistic experience by the best modern 
plays and films. All these lie at one’s door in London. And if 
you are interested in the arts and sciences in general, just think 
what treasures there are for your inspection within a few hundred 
yards of this building. We have some lovely examples of decora¬ 
tive craftmanship under our own roof. But if you walk down 
Exhibition Road and are attracted by what is exhibited in it, then 
years would hardly suffice to give you the leisure to enjoy it all. 

I told you recently how it was part of the plan of this neigh¬ 
bourhood that it should house Colleges, Museums and Galleries. 
We have the Royal College of Art almost next door to us. We 
have the Victoria and Albert Museum a stone’s throw away. I 
do hope you will from time to time saunter through the Victoria 
and Albert. In that building are treasures of art and craftman¬ 
ship of the same artistic rank as our own masterpieces of music. 
The same urge towards expression, the same genius of handling, 
the same consummate mastery, belong to all the arts and to all 
the great artists, in every sphere of their work. And London is 
full of these treasures, all free for your inspection and delight. 
You should at least try to have a nodding acquaintance with some 
pf them. 
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Finally, I should like to suggest that you try to retain and 
foster a habit of reading as much as so crowded a life will allow. 
I am told that when I was here as a student I was to be seen 
reading, not only in trains and buses, but walking in the streets. 
I was even accused of reading on a bicycle. I do not recommend 
this last. The traffic in my day must have been very slow and 
obliging if I ever did such a thing. Today there arc only two 
classes of people on the roads, the quick and the dead. But a 
book in the hand somewhere, at some hour of the day, is one of 
the sanest, as it is one of the most rewarding, habits it is possible 
to cultivate. None of you can know into what circumstances, into 
what circles, life will lead you, and your career may well be helped 
as much by your general knowledge as by your special talent. 

I once had a school-master friend who was appointed an edu¬ 
cation officer in one of the services, where the ruling passion of his 
mess-mates appeared to be not education, but horse-racing. He 
decided to study this subject quietly, and having a good head 
and a good memory, he soon found himself being consulted by 
quite senior officers on questions of form, weight and pedigree. 
From that time on he had no educational difficulties whatever. 
History and mathematics were obviously a ‘‘jolly good show,” 
and he was readily given all the facilities he wanted. 

1 do not propose to start classes in book-making, either of the 
literary or equestrian varieties, but my story is an extreme example 
of the experience of us all, that if we wi£h our colleagues to be 
sympathetic to our special tastes, we must not entirely ignore 
theirs. Artists and musicians have had a reputation for standing 
aloof and apart from the world. In the closely integrated society of 
today that is a handicap, not only to the artist, but to the arts 
themselves, which must more and more depend on the interest and 
support of public opinion. 

I realise that twenty four hours in a day is hardly long enough 
to do all the things 1 have suggested, but there is a rough order 
of priority and proportion in any well-regulated life, and I want you 
all to make the very best of these your years of studentship, which 
should be the freest and most stimulating of your lives. The out¬ 
line is fairly clear. Seize .all the chances offered by the College 
itself in the first place. Then capture something of the inexhaus¬ 
tible artistic and social atmosphere of this great and unique city. 
And lose no opportunity of adding to your general store of know¬ 
ledge. If you can achieve some such command of your days, you 
will do full justice both to your own special talents and to the 
demands that a subsequent career in the wider world will make on 
you. I wish you all a strenuous and happy time. 
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By A Grey-Collar Worker 

I F you arc a student at the R.C.M., you will ultimately gravi¬ 
tate to the library. With most of you the operation of borrow¬ 
ing is quite painless: from your vantage point on the outside 
of the long counter you will confidently make your request to one 
of us on the other side, and in a matter of moments you will 
retreat, bearing a sheet of music or a pertinent reply to your 
question. For ten weeks of the term, everything is orderly and 
efficient, and runs (so we fondly believe) on oiled wheels.' Few 
borrowers ever stop to wonder what it is that makes the wheels 
go round, though envious visitors often ask how to go about get¬ 
ting a job as music librarian. 

1 here is virtually no answer to this—it depends so much on 
good luck. But assuming that one has been installed “ behind 
the counter,” what must one do? The prospective librarian’s 
assistant must be equipped with a good working knowledge of 
musical history, an infallible memory for faces, infinite patience, 
unfailing tact, and a washable overall. And if you have all these 
things at the outset, you will be off to a much better start than I 
was. You may not be so fortunate in your immediate superior, 
the librarian, in which case you would be visiting the Labour 
Exchange in less than six months. Having gone through student- 
days clad in an elaborate and ornamental ignorance, I fell into all 
the usual pitfalls—so amusing in retrospect, and so terrible whilst 
actually occurring—that lie in the path of progress. I had made 
an exhaustive study of certain chapters of musical history (at 
least, I exhausted Mr. Howes while I was making it) but this 
and much more had to be relearned in terms of opus numbers. 

1 would gibber quietly to myself as l wrestled with unheard-of 
combinations of instruments, or Happed vainly through the folder 
labelled " Russian Songs ” in search of the German composer 
Joseph Marx. But there were several exciting discoveries to be 
made—that Delius was an Englishman, for instance, and that 
Giles Farnaby and Herbert Howells were not contemporaries. 
(This last idea, which has a counterpart in the memory of the 
best of us, had taken root in the days of a first attack on the piano¬ 
forte, when protesting every inch of the way, I had been lured 
through the tortuous paths of " Tell mee Daphne ” and " The 
Ooce March,” when by some curious mental process, the two 
composers had been indissolubly welded together). 

Besides the aquiring of such useful knowledge, and the 
training of one’s hands to fly immediately ’ to the appropriate 
folder, there is far more work in store for the new assistant than 
the wholesale distribution of Beethoven Sonatas. There are letters 
from all parts of the world to be answered (a task which I enjoyed) 
and the phone to be attended to (which I certainly did not). An 
immediate and moderately accurate reply to a thousand different 
queries is not easily come by. Since I recovered from a timid 
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hatred of lifting the receiver of an arch-enemy who lurked like a 
malignant black eye in one corner of the window-sill, I have 
collected gems ranging from a cheerful " How many hooks has 
a demi-semi-quaver ” to a lugubrious " Gan you tell me some¬ 
thing about the love-life of Wolf?” But one dark moment can 
never be recalled without a blush, and is only passed on as a 
cautionary tale. Late one winter afternoon, a gruff voice made 
some unintelligible remark about “ Dr. Daymond.” Sure of 
myself for once, I said without hcstitation, 

” Emily Daymond’s dead.” Like a flash came the reply— 

" I beg your pardon—this is Dr. Emily Daymond speaking.” 

The answering of letters is no such hazardous process. Any 
library devoted to a special subject has countless queries to answer 
from authors, musicians, and professors (with a fair sprinkling of 
cranks) from all over the world—flamboyant greetings from the 
German, Italian, Scandinavian and American intelligentsia, as 
well as carefully worded, laboriously written epistles from mission- 
taught schoolboys, who see a white man (probably the Associated 
Board examiner) once a year; all these are dealt out like cards 
between the librarian and the assistant, and the opening of 
exotically stamped envelopes is an unfailing source of delight. 

Another mysterious rite into which one must be initiated, is 
the filling-in of library cards at the time of borrowing. For the 
benefit of other students who like myself, have wondered what is 
inscribed thereon, these do not contain rude remarks, but 
hieroglyphics like ” JSB Org. Nov. II, bd RCM black (v. tatty),” 
which in translation means " JS Bach, Organ works, 2nd volume 
of Novello edition, bound in a stiff black cover with the gilt 
letters ' RCM ’ on the spine, and the whole thing rather the worse 

for wear.” The advantages of a private shorthand are obvious_ 

for only by cramming a detailed description of each book that 
leaves the library into a singe line, can one overcome the menace 
of the borrower who assures one he has returned it. when it is 
lying at the bottom of his shoe-cupboard at home. 

Apropos the filling in of library cards—the students’ names 
present endless opportunities for diversion to the new assistant; we 
used to have on the files exalted personages like Katherine Parr. 
Sir Hugh Dalton, Matthew Locke, James Boswell, and Winston 
Churchill. We used to, that is until the day the librarian in all 
innocence addressed the first as ” Katherine,” upon which I was 
detailed to rub out all my gratuitous inventions. 

Borrowers come in all sizes, shapes and conditions—from the 
Czech youth who prefaced every remark with a smart click of the 
heels and a bow from the waist (during which performance I at 
least struggled with an impulse to drop a curtsey and extend a 
hand to be kissed) to the bane of all librarians—the bedraggled 
creature who can never get a thing right first rime: “Figaro 
please, in the highest possible key,” “ The Liszt Patriarch’s 
Sonnet.” and " The book of Bach preludes and fugues with the 
easiest keys ” are a few pearls which have dropped from his lips. 
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Behind the shop-window of the library as it were, arc several 
more departments. One of the back rooms is full of text-books 
on every conceivable subject pertaining to music, which is rarely 
visited by the student unless he be in the throes of an examination. 
To this sanctuary this rara avis comes to " mug up the Eliza¬ 
bethans ” (as one so graphically put it) or to “ mug up ” any 
other obscurity which unfeeling examiners arc cruel enough to 
include in their syllabuses. The other back-room is the pride of 
our lives—a treasure house to be mulled over in secret. Stored 
away in this shelf lined room is early printed music—first editions 
of “ Parthenia," the 1575 “ Cantiones Sacrae,” numberless books 
of madrigals, and collections of unquotable ballads printed by out 
forefathers in the days when taste was more lusty. To run one's 
fingers over the leather spines, and to sniff the faint musty smell of 
centuries, is to experience a form of quiet satisfaction unlike any 
other. These books, after a brief and hectic life in 16th century 
London, have been laid away, loved, and looked after by genera¬ 
tion upon generation of bibliophiles; one cannot but feel humble 
in their presence, realising one’s unworthiness to be a successor to 
the wise curators who have handled them. 

During the time-lags between the end of term and the holi¬ 
days, the accumulation of gifts to the library must be unwrapped, 
sorted, and catalogued. This is where the overall comes in. The 
library and passage becomes a shambles of music in the last 
stages of decomposition, brown paper and string, piles of dust, and 
studio portraits of someone’s uniformed uncle leaving for the Boer 
War. Strange indeed are the curiosities passed on to us by rela¬ 
tives of the deceased donors, and it is with many a qualm of 
conscience that we consign such treasures to the waste paper 
basket. We still have a large photograph of a mongrel dog dead 
these thirty years, adorning our mantel-piece: it will stay there 
until one of us can harden our heart to throw it away. 

But the weeks between the hectic activitiy of “ end of term ” 
(when the music of leaving students borrowed three years before 
has to be squeezed out of them like water from a stone) and the 
vacation, are long and silent. The tempo of living is slowed almost 
to a standstill, and a visit to the old " Parry Room ” becomes 
a ghostly expedition through echoing corridors, full of half- 
remembered shriekings and wailings. Once one is shut in the 
Parry Room, the hair at the back of one’s neck has a disconcert¬ 
ing tendency to rise at the least creak or rustle, and the eyes arc 
for ever darting among dark shadows for fear one of them should 
detach itself from the rest. But apart from the sensation of being 
watched by presences which should have been decently buried 
fifty years ago, there is nothing to be feared in the deserted 
galleries and turrets—the professional shades are all kindly ones. 

The library microcosm stretches its tentacles to the remotest 
parts of the college. Every note of music to be heard in the 
building, from the noble strains issuing from the concert-hall, to 
the fiendish chattering of keyboards steaming up from the base- 
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mcnt, has come from the library. And it is only at the end of term 
that we miss the hideous cacophony which is the basso ostinato 
of each working day. Thus the beginning of term is in the nature 
of a miracle. The building throws of its grass-widow’s weeds, 
and glistens with cleanliness as the first arrivals streak up the 
staircases to " fix their timetables and soon, to the accompani¬ 
ment of every variety of blow, suck and thump, we settle down 
to the uncommon round of our daily task. And if you arc a 
student, you will ultimately gravitate to the library. From your 
vantage point on the outside of the long counter you will con¬ 
fidently make your request to one of us on the other side, and 
in a matter of moments you will retreat, bearing a sheet of music 
or a pertinent reply to your question. For ten weeks of the term, 
everything is orderly and efficient, and runs (so we fondly believe) 
on oiled wheels. Hut in your haste, you will never stop to wonder 
what it is that makes the wheels go round. 

THE BACH BOW 

By I-Ienry Holst 

HEN Martin Milner came to College towards the end of 



last term, his demonstration of thc“Bach bow was nothing 


' ' short of a sensation. He gave us a performance/ of which 
we may have dreamed but never thought possible. When listening 
lo the gigantic fugue from the C major Sonata, we were able to 
follow each individual part in its progress throughout the move¬ 
ment. In the Chaconne we heard the opening chords sustained 
as if they were played by four violins.' 

The violin student of today often asks the question: “ Why 
did Bach write polyphonic music for an instrument which by 
nature is monophonic?” The answer is that in Bach’s time poly¬ 
phony was the usual way of expressing musical thoughts. Further¬ 
more, the instrument at that lime was different from the one we 
know today. The violin and the bow have undergone certain 
changes in course of lime in order to meet the demands made upon 
them as music developed from ” the horizontal to vertical.” In 
this change the violin became the melody carrying instrument. 
The bridge became more arched so that greater pressure could 
be exerted on a single string. Here lies one of the greatest 
hindrances to sustained chord-playing. The bow, which in the 
course of many centuries has become less arched, was in Bach’s 
time almost straight but the distance between stick and hair was 
wider than today. 

The development of harmonic style contributed to Bach’s 
music disappearing into the background, and as we all know it 
was left to Mendelssohn to rediscover Bach. In the meantime 
Tourte had established the bow as we know it today, which 
enabled the player to develop the biggest possible tone. 
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Not until the beginning of our present century did the problem 
of unaccompanied Bach interest the virtuosi. Violinists at the time 
of Corelli were often employed by the church, and during the 
service they performed works of 'their own (Sonata da chiesa). 
Most solo performers played works more brilliant in style than 
Bach; and Paganini was concerned primarily with the development 
of executive skill. The travelling virtuoso of the 19th century still 
preferred to play works composed by themselves. 

Today it has become the ambition and hallmark of every great 
violinst to master “ the unaccompanied " and include one com¬ 
plete work in a recital programme. 

Here lies the crux of the matter. We have been compelled 
to perform the ungrateful and almost impossible task of playing 
these works with instruments for which they were not intended. 
Various systems cropped up with regard to solving the question, 
and the various editions were more or less disfigured by alterations 
and so-called “ improvements.” These made it all the more 
confusing to the eye and car. This well-known device 
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It is only natural that in these days of purism with regard 
to classical and baroque music someone should come along and 
” lay the egg of Columbus ” by stating that the only way in 
which to play Bach’s music is to revert to the type of instruments 
which were in use at that time. This, and this only, can ensure 
the correct approach and tonal ideal. 

The violinist Emil Telmdnyi, in collaboration with the Danish 
violin craftsman Arne Hjorth, has constructed a bow which com¬ 
bines the old principles with modern invention. This seems to be 
the most successful Bach bow made to date ; other attempts have 
been made before at the suggestion of Albert Schweitzer and others. 

Telmanyi has taken a keen interest in Bach's music all his 
life. About 1920 he played all " the six ” from memory in two 
recitals. Ever since he has struggled with the vexed problem of 
chord-breaking, so that a few years ago he was able to lay down 
the foundation of the Telmanyi-Hjorth bow. This new bow has a 
permanent arch, contrary to the one in use in Bach's time which 
were only arched when the hairs were tightened. Similarly to the 
bow of Bach’s time the Telmanyi-Hjorth bow has an adjustable 
nut ; but by means of a pivot worked by the thumb, the player is 
able to control the tension of the bow hairs. In single noted passages 
during a chordal work, the thumb has to press hard to the right to 
gain enough tension of the bow hairs to play cleanly on the inner 
strings—owing to the flat bridge. The little finger exerts a strong 
counter-pressure to the pressure of the thumb and must for that 
reason be on the stick all the time. Violinists of to-day, please take 
heed! For chords, the thumb relaxes so that the bow-hairs can lap 
over the strings. 
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As the fingers must grip this bow more firmly than an ordinary 
one, there is a clip which enables the player to fix the hairs in a 
constant tension, this relieves the otherwise excessive thumb pres¬ 
sure in quick movements of single notes only. 

In the left hand different fingerings have to be used owing 
to the sustained chords. The fingers must be " planted ” simul¬ 
taneously, therefore considerable dexterity is necessary to play 
chordal sequences without breaks. Here are some awkward 
passages: 


4 pm. q 
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Let rne just sum up the advantages of the Bach bow. The 
player is able to let each part of a fugue run its individual course, 
and thus make it easier for the listener. A stronger rhythm is 
possible, and double and triple stopping can be played with wider 
range of tone because of the tension control of the bow hairs. The 
tone may lose in power where single notes are concerned, but the 
quality -is still fine and no doubt more suitable for music of that 
period. 

One thing is certain, if a modern violinist decides to apply the 
Bach bow he must become a fanatical stylist and devote much time 
and loving care to his subject. We all felt Mr. Milner is doing this. 
He convinced us, I am sure, that this is the only way in which to 
play Bach. 

ENGLISH MUSIC IN- FRANCE 

By Nicholas D. C. Conran 

A PRIL this year saw six singers, mainly Collegian, and a 
score of assorted recorder players from Morley College (led 
by Miss Marylin Wailes, the founder of this expedition) 
arrive at Beaulieu in southern France. Our purpose was to enjoy 
ourselves musically and otherwise without making ourselves too 
unpopular with the inhabitants. This last fear was quite unjusti¬ 
fied. Local interest was considerable and entirely benevolent. 
With more enthusiasm than accuracy the local press commented 
on “ the noble interpretations of Maitre Clare and his singers who 
appear often on the B.B.C.,” and our various outdoor rehearsals 
were watched with interest by groups of aged men and little chil¬ 


dren. 


Beaulieu is truly a beautiful place, set in hilly country on the 
willowcd banks of the Dordogne and remote from industrial 
civilisation. The nearest railway is twenty-five miles away and 
though we heard tell of a weekly bus service we never found out 
where it went. For our various outings, to see the prehistoric 
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cave paintings at Lascaux and to Limoges with its magnificent 
Cathedral, we had to rely on the Beaulieu taxi. For the rest local 
transport consists, apart from a few veteran cars, of donkeys and 
pairs of oxen wearing straw hats against the sun. 

The town itself is poor. The narrow back streets have a 
pantomimic quaintness, with crinkly tiled roofs, ricketty shutters 
and not-so-quaint smells. The crown of the place is its eleventh 
and thirteenth century Romanesque Church, the finest of many 
fine examples scattered round this countryside. Besides its great 
beauty the building was wonderful to sing in, lending great 
resonance to our six voices until the effect of a far larger choir 
was produced. (Another similar church we sang in had an echo 
of nearly six seconds). In addition to all this the weather and 
wine were excellent while the food touched the very heights of 
gastronomic delectation. 

We took with us as much unaccompanied vocal music as 
we could get together, mostly of the sixteenth century, sacred 
and secular. Much of our time was spent reading through works 
for our own pleasure on the hotel verandah or in the church. 
Apart from this we gave two recitals, one in partnership with 
the recorder players, sang Mass on Sunday morning, and recorded 
a short broadcast for Limoges radio. 

The programmes we gave for this mainly unsophisticated 
French audience were chosen to cover the widest possible field. 
Since none of the music had been heard there before (unless a 
set of Cantiones Sacrae by Byrd or Tallis had found its way over 
in earlier times) we were not bound to include the usual number 
of well-known pieces. Thus although Byrd remained inevitably 
at the centre of our programmes we were able to include a number 
of works by composers such as Taverner and Tallis who are rarely 
given their due. Tallis’s responses arc of course heard wherever 
the English Service is sung, also the " Dorian ” service and a 
few short motets. But, as with Handel, the works usually per¬ 
formed cover only a small part of a large output and, in the case 
of Tallis do not include his best music which is mostly to be 
found in the Latin works. This neglect, and the study of his work 
on paper and not in performance has led to the dismissal of Tallis 
by several authorities as merely intellectual and musically void. 
Intellectual quality he has in plenty. His long lines of counter¬ 
point are combined with effortless mastery, whether in four parts 
or forty, and braced with austere and massive harmony. But, 
more than this there is intense feeling, generated in works like 
the " Lamentations,” Vidctc Miraculum or 0 Sacrum Convivium 
by a particularly close alliance of imagination and intellect. This 
type of music reaches its climax in the big minor key fugues of 
the “ forty-eight ” and the later fugal work of Beethoven, but 
there are many earlier composers who make their appeal in the 
same way. We sang the last of the above named motets, the 
five-part O Sacrum Convivium. a most moving work which is 
also a good illustration of Tallis’s favourite harmonic devices, 
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double suspensions and the major-minor third clashes which, used 
in a different way from Byrd, impart a peculiarly bitter quality 
to the music. 

The position of Taverner with regard to performance is much 
the same as that of Tallis but for different reasons. Taverner's 
best work is found in his eight masses. The great length of these 
works and the changed conditions following the Reformation have 
effectively debarred them from liturgical use in modern times and 
they have joined that vast body of music whose reason for exis¬ 
tence has been obliterated by social and ecclesiastical change and 
which includes such works as Bach’s Church Cantatas and the 
larger Purcell anthems. Church music, for better or for worse, 
is being increasingly given in concert performance. Taverner’s 
music may well find a place in this revival for, before Byrd there 
is no finer English composer. His work is distinguished by robust 
and vigorous invention, long soaring melodic lines and sequences, 
and a contrapuntal mastery which allows no passing clash or 
harmonic irregularity to distort his line. We had hoped to per¬ 
form one of his masses while in France but, failing to get copies 
we had to be content with the single beautiful motet Christe Jcsu 
which is written in a more intimate style than he usually adopts. 

Byrd was represented by two motets, Laudibus in Sanctis and 
Juslorum Aninute which in their differenf, ways both show the 
composer at the height of his power. The first of these is a 
rhythmic tour-de-force 'which has rarely been equalled, and 
requires great concentration on the part of its singers. The pro¬ 
gramme was completed by works of Peter Phillips, Gibbons, and 
Purcell. The latter’s five-part anthem " 0 Lord how long wilt 
thou be angry ” sounded particularly impressive in the surround¬ 
ings. There is no richer harmonist in music than Purcell when he 
is writing like this. 

This glorious but all-too-short week ended appropriately 
enough with Mass on Sunday morning, at which we sang Byrd’s 
five-part setting and four motets. 

How different these services are from anything we know at 
home. The reverent hush which envelops the Englishman in 
church is replaced by lively and continuous conversation, while 
the smaller children are let completely off the leash. We some¬ 
times found it distracting when singing to see these infants run¬ 
ning between pillars, peering round the altar and goggling at our 
counter-tenor. But the numbers of people present and their 
enthusiasm testified to the vitality of religion in this part of the 
world. 

Immediately after the service we left by taxi for the Paris 
train, already making plans for a return next year. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN, 1951 

By Jean Millar 

L OOKING back over the musical events of the 1951 Festival 
of Britain, the task of sorting out impressions appears a 
formidable, although an enjoyable, one. The number and 
variety of the works performed have been so great, that no one 
can feel that his taste has not been catered for. 

As the first topic of conversation at the opening of the 
Festival was the acoustics of the new concert-hall, perhaps it is 
fitting that it should also be mentioned first in this article. 

Each of us must have shared the initial excitement on enter¬ 
ing this strangely different but fascinating building. Passing 
through heavy glass double-doors, we were taken aback, first and 
foremost, by the airy, ballroom-like encampment round the hall 
itself, and then on ascending-the staircases—and you cannot avoid 
these—by the generous views of the river and lights. Intriguing, 
also, were those inventive touches in the shape of tall cactus plants, 
unique sandbins for cigarette ends, and the most comfortable of 
arm-chairs sensibly sprinkled about at the lop of each staircase. 

Once inside the hall, what struck me particularly was how 
close we in the stalls were to the players on the platform. Also, 
so clear were the sounds that they came almost as a shock to 
the ears. Before this hall was opened, much of London’s orchestral 
music had been heard, as it were, through a veil. 

1 am not, however, of the opinion that everywhere in the 
stalls is good for sound, and certainly not near the front where 
one tends to hear a little too much of the fiddles or cellos. In 
the terrace stalls one can also be aware of being in direct line with 
the brass and timpani, and it is surprising that there arc scats 
which appear to be good, in which one cannot see the players 
at the front of the platform. I have been reminded that one goes 
to hear music, but I personally do not like to feel I am “ tuning- 
in ” as at home. 

The grand tier seems to give the ears and eyes the most pro¬ 
portionate impressions, although one can feel as remote at the 
back as in the balcony or gallery of the Royal Albert Hall. I 
have not yet experimented in the balcony stalls or in the boxes 
or from behind the platform. 

London orchestras have borne the brunt of these numerous 
concerts in the Festival Hall, even though every big provincial 
orchestra seems to have made its pilgrimage to the capital—the 
Yorkshire Symphony, Liverpool Philharmonic, the Scottish 
National (a comparatively young but promising one), not to men¬ 
tion the Bournemouth Municipal which, apart from the Hall6 
perhaps gave the most outstanding performances of these " out¬ 
side ” orchestras. 

There was a spate of really excellent concerto playing in May 
and June, of which I would especially like to mention Chopin's 
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No. 1, played by the Polish pianist, Halina Stefanska. Combined 
with complete technical mastery, she showed such style and feel¬ 
ing for the music of her native composer. 

The following evening Solomon was his superb self in 
Beethoven No. 2. He, I feel, is one of the few artists we can 
always rely on for a first-class performance. Another concerto, 
of yet a different kind, was the one for violin by Walton, which 
Campoli, who has adopted this work, played with the utmost 
skill it demands and deserves. 

Choirs came literally in trains full from Yorkshire to perform 
Beethoven’s Mass in D and Handel’s Israel in Egypt (the latter 
at the Royal Albert Hall). In the former, sung by the Hudders¬ 
field Choral Society, candidly I was a little disappointed, but the 
Handel, sung by 1,000 voices drawn from all parts of Yorkshire, 
proved a great experience, not only because the tone of the sing¬ 
ing was varied and of good quality, but also because the choruses 
themselves proved to have been unduly neglected. 

A small body of French singers came over to give a concert 
performance of Ravel’s most amusing one-act opera, L'Enfant cl 
lea sortileges, which was broadcast under Victor de Sabata’s stimu¬ 
lating baton. The appetite was indeed whetted for an actual 
staging of this fantastic fable. 

Now to pass on to music given by London choirs. In Sir 
George Dyson's The Canterbury Pilgrims, flicrc was soihc praise¬ 
worthy singing by the- Alexandra Choir and Jennifer Vyvyan, 
soprano. The B.B.C. Chorus and Choral Society apparently 
enjoyed as did the audience their performance of Berlioz’s 
Requiem. Sir Thomas Beecham was responsible for a memor¬ 
able rendering of Delius’s Mass of Life, and for several other 
special musical treats during this Festival. The greatest of these 
for me was Die Meistersinger at Covent Garden, which compelled 
me to enjoy Wagner more than ever before. Karl Kamman as 
Hans Sachs, Ludwig Weber as Pogner, and Murray Dickie as 
David, not to mention many others, sang and acted finely. 

A rather different " cup of tea ” was served up from the 
same stage and orchestral pit in the revival of Balfe’s The 
Bohemian Girl, in which Sir Thomas again had a big hand. But, 
even with his superb handling of the orchestra and score, many 
of us could not lose ourselves in this opera since we were con¬ 
stantly aware of the musical and dramatic banalities. 

A promising twenty-one-year-old American singer, Roberta 
Peters, charmed the audience as Arline, though her voice seemed 
variable in tone and range, and one wondered whether it was 
not rather unwise to force it while it was not yet established and 
mature. 

A very touching evening at Covent Garden was the occasion 
of Kirsten Flagstad’s farewell as Isolde, which was likewise Karl 
Rankl’s last appearance as Musical Director at the Royal Opera. 

Here, in late April, a morality by Dr. Vaughan Williams 
based on Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress was given its first per- 
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formances, but as the subject has been fully dealt with in an 
earlier issue of the R.C.M. Magazine, let it suffice for me to sug¬ 
gest that this was a very fitting work to herald a great English 
festival and one which warmed our hearts. 

Works by this our greatest living English composer were in 
many programmes; his Sons of Light, sung by massed children’s 
voices, and accompanied by the National Youth Orchestra—they 
did finely—was given its first performance at the Royal Albert 
Hall, and his Sixth Symphony was performed the same day at 
the Royal Festival Hall under Sir Malcolm Sargent. 

Sir Malcolm has indeed played an all-important part in the 
Festival, not only conducting at the new hall and the Albert Hall, 
but also at the Savoy Theatre in the Gilbert and Sullivan season. 
Of the four operas I saw there I found The Mikado the most 
enjoyable and next, Ruddigorc. In the latter, not only was 
Martyn Green such a delight to all, but Leonard Osborn was a 
serious rival of his as regards sheer dancing. The singing as a 
whole was not of a very high standard. 

Works of all kinds were presented in the programmes con¬ 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski, who was himself a student at the 
R.C.M. Sir Adrian Boult, like Sir Malcolm Sargent, became in¬ 
disposed during the Festival, no doubt on account of the constant 
hard work put in this season. 

In my mind Sir Adrian’s name is associated particularly with 
soundly proportioned readings of music by our own composers. 
In one programme we heard Sir Arnold Bax’s A London Pageant, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s Job and Gustav Holst’s The Planets, the 
latter remaining one of my favourite orchestral works. Another 
programme opened with Elgar’s In the South Overture and in¬ 
cluded the first London performance of an excerpt from Rutland 
Boughton's The Round Table, which made a considerable im¬ 
pression. 

English works of an earlier period were also performed, not¬ 
ably Thomas Tallis’s 40-part Motel, sung by the Morley College 
Choir. At Covent Garden Purcell’s The hairy Queen was given 
a very spectacular production, in which the actors stole the show 
—in particular Miles Mallcson as Quince and Baliol Holloway 
inside the ass’s head. At Sadler’s Wells 1 saw Dido and Aeneas 
for the first time. In this the promising young Australian singer, 
Eleanor Houston, was an imposing figure as Dido. Purcell was 
indeed well represented this season, for there were also chamber 
concerts of his works held in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Which brings me to mention the recital which gave me the 
most pleasure. This was the second of the two Wigmore Hall 
Jubilee Concerts, in which a constantly high level of artistry was 
maintained by Jan Smeterlin, Jelly D'Aranyi, Bruce Boyce and 
Ivor Newton. In this hall there was also a most interesting series 
of recitals of English song, arranged by the B.B.C. 

Haydn and Mozart were generally well-remembered. Haydn’s 
Seven Last Words (original orchestral version) played at Conway 
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Ilall by the Haydn Orchestra, and Mozart's Idomeneo at Glynde- 
bournc, if not the highlights of the Festival, were most interesting 
to hear. 

Also of great interest to me, knowing some of Granados's 
piano pieces, was the performance of his opera, Goyescas, in the 
Parry Theatre. I was full of admiration at the way in which the 
idiosyncracies of the Spanish idiom, both in the dancing as well 
as in the singing, were so bravely and successfully dealt with. 

CHELTENHAM FESTIVAL, 1951 SOME 
PERSONAL REFLECTIONS 

By John Tooze 

T " 1 HE Cheltenham Festival has now established itself as an 
important and permanent musical event in this country, and 
further, it shows signs of becoming as much of a social event 
as the Three Choirs Festival for the foregathering of musicians. 

1 was, unfortunately, not able to attend as many of the 
concerts as 1 would have liked, mostly because there were no late 
buses on my route, the last usually coinciding with the interval. 
The omission of some concerts from this atcount therefore docs 
not imply indifference. I was particularly sorry to miss /that one 
in which Malcolm Arnold’s symphony had its first performance 
as the composer is a Collegian. 

The Festival affords us Southerners a very welcome chance 
of a longer visit from the Hall6 Orchestra than most places south 
of The Wash enjoy, and perhaps I may be forgiven for mentioning 
again what a line orchestra it is. These new works were played 
with a confidence and style as if they had been in the repertory for 
years. 

The first concert began with William Alwyn’s Festival March 
in which lie abandons the ABA form for one of more or less con¬ 
tinuous development of contrasting phases with what sounds like 
a " further developing recapitulation.” Frankly, I thought the 
material somewhat slender and the continuous development some¬ 
what perplexing, also I doubted the wisdom of abandoning a 
more obvious form when, by the nature of the piece, it cannot be 
of any great importance. 

This programme also included the first performance in this 
country of Van Wyk’s Symphony. Structurally, it bears a 
resemblance to Roy Harris’s Third Symphony; but whereas Harris's 
has distinct movements which are joined together, Van Wyk’s is 
definitely in one movement with extended episodes giving the con¬ 
trast usually obtained by various movements. Thus the first 
section is an exposition and development, the second a Scherzo 
using material from the exposition in a new guise: it is so different 
as not to be immediately recognisable but rather, helps to give a 
sense of organic unity. The third section is a free recapitulation 
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of the first, and the last, a coda, serves the office of a slow move¬ 
ment. The symphony was written in London during the war and 
as may be expected, its mood rcflec s austerity and tension, but 
there are moments of serenity and of defiance. 

The second programme by the Halle Orchestra fall the con¬ 
certs, of course, were conducted by Sir John Barbirolli) contained 
the Symphonic Suite for Strings by Maurice Jacobson. A ques¬ 
tioning work this; a search for a medium of self-expression, yet at 
the same time strangely satisfying. The posing of the question 
itself seems to be the temporary solution if not the answer to the 
composer’s problem. He wrote of these difficulties in the pro¬ 
gramme notes. It is in three movements, the second rather akin 
to concerto grosso form, except that there arc considerable passages 
for solos rather than conccrtantc ; Mr. Jacobson uses various 
devices from a folk-like tunc in the second movement to a theme 
and variation section in the last. 

The third programme began with a romantic overture by a 
composer quite new to me: Donna Diana by Ke/.nicek, who 
died as recently as HI-15. I was interested to find that the 
opera is very popular on the continent and if it lives up to its 
brilliant overture (showing a decided Berlioz inllucnce) I can well 
understand it. The main work was the first performance of John 
Gardner’s Symphony in D. It is in the usual cyclic form, the 
scherzo (skilfully scored—and fine music too) being the second 
movement. The slow movement, impressive though it is, could 
do with some pruning, I thought; it tends to dominate the whole 
work unduly. The episodes here arc particularly important, but 
they seemed always to involve a reduction in orchestration and of 
speed, giving a disjointed effect on first hearing to the movement as 
a whole. Throughout the work Mr. Gardner’s skill in orchestra¬ 
tion was manifest, and I was impressed by what might be called 
his “ sense of theatre ” in using this skill to the full in the last 
few pages of the score—together with the biggest of his climaxes. 

The second week of the Festival was devoted in the main to 
opera though there was a departure from what has become custom: 
the insertion of a mid-week concert. The London Symphony 
Orchestra was conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. There were no 
first performances but Clifford Curzon played Alan Rawsthorne's 
new Piano Concerto for the first lime outside London, and we also 
heard William Alwyn’s Concerto Grosso No. 2 for strings and 
V.W.'s London Symphony. 

The English Opera Group was in residence at the Opera House 
with two alternating programmes. The first was Holst’s The 
Wandering Scholar and Brian Easdale's new venture, The Sleep¬ 
ing Children. The second was Dido and Aeneas coupled with 
Monteverdi’s II combattimcnle di Tancredi e Clorinda. These last 
two productions I was unable to sec. Holst’s delightful score was 
reduced by Benjamin Britten for the small orchestra used, not, I 
venture to say, to its advantage though the arrangement had 
Imogen Holst's published approval. It tells the story of an 
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itinerant scholar seeking food from the pert young wife of a 
loutish yeoman conveniently out at the moment. However, his 
arrival coincides with a visit from a friar whose interest in the 
young housewife obviously exceeds that of a father-confessor. This 
little opera deserves a place in the regular repertory, but since it 
lasts only forty minutes or so, it poses the question of a companion- 
piece. (Aanna Schicchi has II Tabarro and Cav its Pag; surely 
something could be found? Perhaps Professor Dent or the Inti¬ 
mate Opera Society could make some suggestions. 

7 hr. Sleeping Children has a libretto by Tyrone Guthrie. To 
quote the synopsis: “ the Children represent the sleeping, dream¬ 
ing part of creation, unconscious but nonetheless vital, the School 
is a world through which one passes, but where one does not 
remain and where lessons arc supposed to be learnt.” The story 
begins at night, the children are asleep. The Headmaster has not 
long returned from the war and is completely immersed in the 
preparation of a Plan whereby he can tell what any member of 
the staff and any boy is doing at any time. He is so absorbed 
with bis Plan that he has failed to notice a liason between his wife 
and his deputy both of whom try to tell him but he does not listen. 
The Matron is sewing the new school flag " which to her stands 
for the pride and regeneration of the School the lighting was so 
dim that some of us among the audience must be forgiven for 
thinking she was mending. Eventually the Headmaster Realises 
the situation. A storm riscS; it fils his mood and he tears up his 
Plan and becomes violent, at which the Children naturally show 
some anxiety. 

Act II is again night, some weeks later, when the surrounding 
country has been gripped in a blizzard, though it thaws now. 
Matron is thinking of the ill-feelings of the past weeks ana of the 
gossip. She is full of foreboding. The Wife opens her heart to 
Matron. The Deputy visits the Head in the dead of night (the 
Head still wearing his gown); they fight and ” the souls of the 
Children are awakened by the danger.” The Deputy finally over¬ 
comes the Head who now longs for death. 

Act III is Founder s Day, and the lovers have thoughtlessly 
chosen it to abscond. The Head and the Matron are left to face 
the scandal, which she does with defiance and causes the janitor 
to ring the Great Bell the tolling of which is reserved for occasions, 
and to hoist the new llag. 

My feeling was that the libretto gave the composer an im¬ 
possible task, and not everyone can cope as well as Benjamin 
Britten with the brittle tones of a string quartet and a wood-wind 
quartet plus percussion, harp and horn. Mr. Easdale was not too 
successful here, the vocal line was often obscured and the climaxes 
were not always convincing. Aria and recitative mingled till they 
sounded like one long recitative (c.f. Locke’s Cupid and Death but 
without the dances, of course). Opera must give proper place to 
words, music and movement, but there were so many words that 
Mr. Easdale could only shade them with music. And I venture 
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From Mr. Anthony Hopkins we had a most interesting pastiche based 
on practically every opera written in th(T nineteenth century—a perform¬ 
ance further enlivene 1 by the fact that he sung and acted both the soprano 
and tenor parts himself! .. _ . 

Miss Madeleine Dring, accompanied by Mr. Edwin Benbow enter¬ 
tained us with three examples of the female musician. First, the lady 
composer who finds great difficulty in securing a second performance of her 
works' Then a girl student wliilse downfall had been brought about bv 
seeing the film " J he Seventh Veil.” and finally a smouldering impression 
of a ” songs-at-lhe-piano ” entertainer! 

Miss Margaret Rubel gave a gallant performance as a pruna ballerina 
who had the misfortune to lose her male partner before the First World 

War Mr. Arthur Benjamin gave us a lecture with illustrations on musical 
education in America. He was most anxious to intioduce to us the short 

songs about great composers learnt by the American child. These gems 

very seldom contained more than a stark reference to birth, poverty and 

death. Mr. Benjamin then showed us the |x>tcntial possibilities of this 

idea and composed a rather more interesting example on Wagner containing 

facts about his somewhat colourful private life! 

Finally we were treated to an opera in the modern idiom entitle 
” The Registrar.” sung by past and present students. This bore a marked 
resemblance to all American opera recently heard in London, only in this 
case the dread figure emerging from the inner sanctum was—Sir George! 


” AT HOME ”—PROGRAMME 


Eli 


« Woi 


Ret it.: The Sun that bids the Shepherd fold l 

Aria: Now Phoebus sinkelh in tho west ... 1 / 

To Althea from Prison 

Love is n Raliel . 

The Monkey’s Cared. 

CORDON CLINTON 

Ilommago h Rameau (from ” Images," Book -2).. ... 

Prelude, Rignudon, Toccata (from ” Tom beau de ( ouperin ) ... 

KATHLEEN LONd 


Parry 

Stanford 

Warl,„k 


Part II 

THE HOME OF DISCOVERIES 

spersed'commentaries cm the following items: — 

(1) Tone Poem: "The Elephant and the Flea." Mary Ryan (piccolo) 
and Hubert Dawkks (tuba). At the piano: Harold Rich. 

(•J) ” Jealousy in the Choir.” Described by Beryl Bibby. Portrayed by 
Elizabeth Robinson, Kenneth McKkli.ar, David Wood and 
Rosemary Brown. 

(it) " This Freedom,” By Donald Swann and Michael Flanders. Sung 
by Rosalind Rowlands, supported bv Jean Woods. Eric Shilling. 
John Oxley, David Ward. Anthony Vercoe and Kenneth McKellak. 
At the piano: Edwin Benbow. 

(1) Arthur Benjamin on ” Musical Education in the United States.” 

(-,) An Operatic Sccna by Antony Hopkins, in which he played the female- 
lead, supported by Eileen Rice, Jean Woods, Jean Carrol. Sheila 
Young, Anthony Vercoe, Edward Byi.es and Harry and Stanley 
Stubbs. At the piano: Edwin Benbow. 

(0) Ballet: "Voices of Spring.” Improvised and danced by Margaret 
Rubel, supported by John Moore. At the piano: Madeleine Dring. 

(7) l-'un with the Fiddle and the Guitar. By Hugh Bf.ax and Julian 
Bream. 
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(n) Songs composed and sung by Madeleine Dking, accompanied by 
Edwin Benboav. 

(9) '• The Registrar,” a short Operatic Scene based on " The Consul,” 
with music by Joseph Horowitz, who played the piano and conducted 
The singers were Mona Ross, Jean Carrol, John Oxley and Eric 
Shilli.no. Production by Joyce Wodeman and Joyce \V arrack. This 
culminated in a silent but powerfully effective entry by Sir George 
Dyson. 

Stage Manager: Jean Truscott. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 

The Royal Festival Hall was opened on May 3 in the presence of the 
King and Queen. Sir Adrian Boult and Sir Malcolm Sargent shared the 
conducting of a concert which included Parry's “ O.lo at a Solemn Music ” 
and Vaughan Williams's " Serenade to Music.'' During the following 
week Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted choral concerts on May 4 and 8, and 
the II H ( Symphony Orchestra on May (i (when they played Vaughan 
Williams's Sixth Svmphonv). and Sir Adrian Boult conducted the T..P.O. 
on May 7. On May 17. Sir Adrian's concert with the I..P.O. included the 
finale from Houghton's " The Round Table.” Sir Malcolm Sargent con¬ 
ducted Bliss's ” Morning Heroes " and Vaughan Williams's Pastoral Sym¬ 
phony on May 1.1. and the latter's London Symphony on May '20. He 
conducted the I..S.O. on May 27 when the programme included Ireland's 
piano concerto, and on June 17 with Clifford Curzon as soloist and the 
concert began with Ireland's London Overture. Stokowski conducted the 
R.P.O. on May 16 and the B.B.C. orchestra on June !). George Weldon 
conducted the City of Birmingham orchestra on June 20, when Cyril Smith 
was soloist, and on June 21. when Moerar.’s Overture to a Masquo was 
played George Stratton conducted part of the L.S.O.’s concert on Juno 8. 
Sir John Barbirolli and the Halle orchestra played Vaughan Williams's 
fourth symphony on May 25. The Morley College Choir conducted by 
Walter Goehr and Michael Tippett (Margaret Ritchie and Elsie Morison 
were soloists) performed on May 16, and sang " A Child of our Time " on 
May 30. Benjamin Britten conducted his Spring symphony on May 24 in 
which Peter Pears sang, and his " Sinfonia da Requiem " was conducted 
by Richard Austin on May 15. Constant Lambert conducted his " Sum¬ 
mer's Last Will and Testament ” on May 29 On Whit-Monday Gordon 
Incob's '' Music for a Festival ” for military band (commissioned by the 
Aits Council) had its first performance by the band of the Royal Military 
School of Music. Knellet Hall, under Major M. Roberts. Ollier works by 
Collegians were Vaughan Williams’s fifth symphony and Tallis Fanlnsia, 
piano concerto by Bliss, Suite No. 3 by Gordon Jacob. Moeran's symphony 
in G minor. Butterworth's "The Banks of Green Willow." and Simple 
Symphony and " Lcs illuminations ” by Britten. Sir Adrian Boult con- 
duc ted the closing concert of the London Season of the Arts in the Royal 
Festival Hall on June 30; it opened with Malcolm Arnold's overture " The 
Smoke " and include 1 the first performance of Rubbra's " Tc Dmim " for 
chorus and orchestra. Collegians taking part in the informal afternoon 
recitals sponsore 1 by the Arts Council in the Festival Hall included Cyril 
^mith Irene Kohler. Kendall Taylor, and loan and Valerie Trimble 

Tn the scries of concerts of Purcell's music at the Virtoria and Albert 
Museum Constant T.amberl. Arnold Goldsborough. Anthony Bernard, and 
1 A West run were among the conductors, and Margaret Ritchie. James 
Whitehead. Georee Malcolm. Donald Munro. William Parsons, Elsie 
Mori son Gordon Clinton and Hubert Dawkes among the performers. Neville 
Marriner. Hubert Dawkes. George Malcolm and the Tit lor Singers (con¬ 
ducted bv Harry Stubbs) took part in the series of ronrerfs at the Vngmore 
Hall of Music bv other English composers 1300—17aO Af the same hall 
Peter Pears Beniamin Britten Tohn Ireland. Margaret Ritrhie. and 
Gordon Clinton were performers in the Six Rentals of English Son", in 
which first performances were given of ” Th- Heart s Assurance bv 
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Tippet and " 1 he Enchantress ” by Biiss; songs by Bridge, Holst, Vaughan 
Williams, Moeran, Britten, Ireland, Rubbra Parry, Howells, Gibbs and 
Bernard Stevens were sung, and song cycles by Butterworth and Vaughan 
Williams, On Wednesdays in Mav there were conceits, presented by the 
Y.W.C.A fentral Club in the Queen Mary Hall, of music by 20th 
century British composers. The Amadeus Quartet played Tippet's second ; 
(lie: Rubbra-Gruenberg-PIceth Trio played trios by Ireland, Bridge, Ber¬ 
nard Stevens and Rubbra; Rend Soames sang " On Wenlock Edge " with 
the Aeolian Quartet; and the Martin Quartet, played Britten's second and 
Bliss's first quartets. 

London churches also held their festivals. Organists, among them 
Harold Darke, Harry Gabb, Douglas Hopkins and Dykes Bower, gave 
recitals at St, Paul’s Cathedral. Westminster Abbey contributed Messiah, 
sung by the Bath Choir conducted by Harry Stubbs, with Osborne Peas- 
good and Hubert Dawkes at organ and liarpsichord respectively. The 
Westminster Cathedral Festival Week, under George Malcolm’s direction, 
included in the music his hymn " Tc luc is ante terminum,” and "Salve 
Regina ” by Howells. The Southwark Cathedral choir sang works bv 
Stanford, Bairstow, Howells, Vaughan Williams and Britten on June 16. 
and " The Dream of Gerontius," conducted by Dr. Cook on May 19. At 
St. Michael's, Cornhill, Dr Harold Darke conducted his St. Michael’s 
Singers on May 9 in a programme including works by Parrv. Stanford. 
Charles Wood, W. II. Harris anti Herbert Howells as well as by’himself 
Dr. Darke’s Singers also gave festival tonrrrts at St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
V 26 and at the Church of St. fohn the Evangelist, Waterloo Road. 
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Butler and Norman Greenwood gave a recital on Mav 24, and the festival 
week ended with the Mass in B minor conducted bv Richard Latham, 
with Joan Gray. Ralph Nicholson. Hubert Dawkes, and Dykes Bower. 
At one of the festival recitals at All Souls'. I.angham Place, the first 
performance of Racine pricker's organ sonata was given; Ralph Downes 
and Llovd Webber played in this series. At another series at St. Mar¬ 
garet's, Westminster. Dr. Darke was the recitalist on June 1. Elizabeth 
Lutyen’s " Nativity " for soprano and string orchestra had its first per¬ 
formance at St. Bartholomew the Great on Tunc 5 During the festival 
season recitals were given at St. Thomas’s Church Regent Street, and 
Collegiate performers were Christine Parrish. John Birch. Peter Element. 
Richard Bowen. Robert Arnold. Gillian Eastwood. Harold Rich. Donald 
Cashmore. Gerald Wheeler. Julian Bream. David Stannard. Harry Gabb, 
Michael Burton, and the [acquelin Bower Quartet. 

The Wigmore Hall’s Jubilee lay happilv durine the London season, 
.ind Astra Desmond. Tver Newton, and Sir Steuart Wilson contributed to 
the concerts on Mav 31 and June 1. On Mav 5 the Tudor Singers con¬ 
ducted by Harry- Stubbs gave a recital at which Ruth Dvson plaved the 
first performance of Maxwell Ward’s Overture and Toccata for harpsichord 
Joan Gray gave a song recital on April 17. and Helen Perkin eave a piano 
rental on March 17 On March 15 Beatrice Harrison with Margaret Harri- 
son and Eric Griffon, gave a recital. Jacob's Concerto for-hom and string 
orchestra had its first performance bv the Riddick Orchestra. At the 
K.B.A. Galleries the Fidelio Quartet (led bv Ursula Snow) performed, with 
Peter Graeme. Jacob’s oboe quartet on March 14. On March -20 Colin 
Davies and Cecil James gave the firsc performance of Malcolm Arnold’s 
rlarinef and piano sonata. On April 19 Stanley Bates’s second ouartet 
was Riven its first performance bv the Integer Quartet. Winifred Gaskell 
included Rubbra’s " Coeurs Desotfs ’’ in her recital in the same hall on 
March 16. and plaved other modern works there on June 1 She also 
shared a recital with Eiluned Davies at St. Martin-in-the-Fields on April 3 
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Stephen Dodgson's piano quartet and Hugo Cole’s nonet for wind and 
strings have been played at concerts of the Committee for the Promotion 
of New Music. At the Queen Mary Hall on March 15 Ruth C.ipps was the 
soloist with the British Women's Philharmonic Orchestra. In the same 
hall the R C M. Students Association String Orchestra conducted bv 
Alexander C.ibson (with Jean Woods. Hugh Bean, and John Wanack) 
gave a concert on June 24. The Chelsea Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Norman del Mar gave a concert in its Town Hall on April ft. when the 
pianist was Framt Heizenstein. Also at Chelsea, on July 10, was the 
Concerto Orchestra con. hit to ! by John Woolf: Tessa and Sasha Robins 
played a double concerto. In the Civic Hall. Croydon, the Croydon Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Norman del Mar. included Britten’s piano 
concerto in its programme on May 26. and Variations on a theme of Handel 
bv Tippet, an 1 piano concerto by Bliss on June 30. Ivor James gave 
introductory talks to the London Trio’s programme at Friends House on 
April 11 and*23, and to his own quartet, the Menges, when, with John Vewe 
Dyer, they gave three evenings of Mozart quintets at Crosby Hall. The 
University of T.ondon's Music Sorirtv. conducted bv Dr. Lo'fthouse, sang 
•' Towards the Unknown Region " in the Central Hall on June 23. nnd in 
the same hall on June 7 Arnold Foster conducted his own choir nnd 
orchestra in a festival concert of British Music including works by Vaughan 
Williams. Holst. Moeran. Gordon Jacob and also himself. Cyril Smith 
played’at one of the Festival concerts for children at the Central Hall 
Jane Vowtes. accompanied bv Geoffrey Corbett, gave a recital of songs on 
April 16 at the Cowdray Hall At Glvndebourne the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
plaved on May 12 (with Kathleen I.ong) and on May 13. A privnte 
recital of works bv Philip Canon was given bv the J<athleen Merrit String 
Orchestra at the L'Institut Francais on May 30. 

The uro luction on April 26 of Vaughan Williams's " The Pilgrim's 
Progress ' a .. n-t md ng in till festival upei.i sr.ison ; his " Hugh the 
Drover " was also in the repertory. The English Opera Group ran a three- 
week season of Britten's operas at the Lyric Theatre Hammersmith, with 
the first performance on May I, of his realisation of " Dido and Aeneas." 

At the Albert Hall Stokowski conducted the Roval Philharmonic 
Society's concerts on May 16. May 27 and June 4: Sir Thomas Beechum 
conducted on May 8 21 and June 7. at which last concert Monica Sinclair 
sang in " The Mass of Life " On May 29 Margaret Ritchie sang in 
" Solomon " which Sir Thomas conducted. Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted 
the Roval Choral Society in Elgar’s three oratorios. Janet Howe nnd 
Gordon Clinton sang in both " The Kingdom " and " The Apostles " He 
also condncte I the Roval Choral Society on Mav 24. June 5. and on June 9 
when Elsie Morison. Gordon Clinton and Dennis Noble sang in " The Sea 
Symphony " The B.B.C. concert on April 4 was conducted by Sir 
Thomas Bcecham. nnd on Abril 25 and April 18 bv Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
at which last concert Howell’s " Hvmnus Paradisi ” received its first 
London performance. The Bach Choir, conducted bv Dr. lacunas, per¬ 
formed the Mass in B minor on June 17. the St Matthew Passion (with 
Gordon Clinton. Leon Goossens and Harvey Phillips) on June 3. and in- 
eluded Vauehan Williams’s " Benedicite " in their programme (in which 
Ena Mitchell and Gordon Clinton took parti on May 22 Sir Adrian Boult 
conducted the L P.O on Mav 6; the B BC. Choir in " The Planets ” on 
Mav 20: the Brass Bands Festival Concert fat which ” The Rainbow: A 
Tale of Dunkirk " bv Thomas Wood was played); and the concert of the 
National Federation of Music Societies on lure 2. He also conducted the 
Free Church CJioir Union, with whom Bradbridee White sang, on June 23 
Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted a Handel concert organised by the Henrv 
Wood Concert Society on June 24. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 

The Editor is very grateful to all those people who have sent an account of 
then recent activities for this number of the Magazine, but hopes to receive even 
....... .. . i number. I’lease may it arrive not later than 

Dr. Harold Darke gave organ 

Nicholas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

galional Church. VVestc lifl-on-Sca. on April 21. at the Parish Church’of 
SI. Mary s, Mellon Mowbray, on July 7, at York Minster on July 17, 
and at the Parish Church of St. Mary. Ilitchin, on September li Most 
ol the programmes included his own compositions, lie also played at one 
of the Christchurch Priory Festival Concerts on June ft, on which occasion 
lu* also conducled his St. Michael's Singers. 

I>r. Thornton Loithouse conducted the Reading University Orchestral 
w„.f, . ' oncert in the (ircat Hall on February X His continuo playing 
St. Matthew and Si. John Passions in recent months lias taken 
...... m, vjediton, Northampton and (ilvntlcbourne as well as to various 

lamiliar London churches and halls. 

Margaret Bissctt was amongst the soloists in Bach's St. Matthew 
I ass»." al Weston superMare on April 2fi and 27, in Mozart's Requiem at 
Aberdeen University on May 27, and in a festival concert with the Hamp¬ 
shire Rural Music School, Margaret Ritchie and Adelc Karp at Christchurch 
Pnory on June Id. 

Iiis l-einaie included John Addison's concerto for trumpet and strings 
on ApriU8 Urt ll0r 0Wn orrl,uslra at Salem Central Hall, Leeds Bridge. 

Ralph Nicholson's programme with the Croydon Youth Orchestra on 
Manli « included tin- lust performance of his-Two Pieces for Oboe and 
Small Orchestra ; in both the soloist was Manrtfe Checker, who has just 
won a scholarship to the R.C.M. ' ‘ 

Norman Demulli composed Hie incidental music for the B.B.C. Utin- 
Ainorica’s Festival production ol " The Tempest " in June, and accepted 
.m in vital urn to n :1 on one of the Juries at the annual " contours " at the 
I aris Conservatoire in July. 

Dyson's ” Three Songs of Praise " were included in the Trent College 
concert on June 22. 

Maurice Jacobson’s Symphonic Suite for Str'ngs had its first perform 
nine at the Cheltenham Festival on July 4. and his " David " Ballet 
concert suite in Glasgow on April 22. His adaptation (in collaboration 
uilli the composer) of Vaughan Williams’s "Hugh the Drover" as a 
(antala entitled "A Cotswold Romance” was first heard in Tooting on 
Mav 10 in a programme which also included Vaughan Williams's " Sea 
Symphony.” 

■pl'n Addison s overture. " Iteroum Filii ’’ had its first performance 
al Wellington College (where he was educate I) under his baton in March 

Winifred Haskell took part In a recital with Phyllis Xorbrook at Tiffin 
Schools, Kingston-on-Thames, on March 21. 

Gordon Jacob conducted (lie first performance of his cantata "A 
Goodly Heritage ” at Dorking on Mav 9. when several Surrey women's 
choirs joined together for the event. 

Margaret Fleming played two concertos with the Capriol Orchestra at 
the Recital Club on April 19. and also took part in a concert organised bv 
the Society of Women Musicians the same month. 


VISITORS TO COLLEGE 

The most notab.e visitor last term was Leopold Stokowski, an old 
student ol the l ollege. and a contemporary of the Director. He rehearsed 
the strings of the first orchestra for two hours on Friday aitemoon. May 11. 
in Bach's " Air on the G string." Tchailcowsky’s " Serenade." and Samuci 
Barber's " Adagio." The players subsequently admitted that they did not 
know they could play so well. 
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Miss Kathleen Piper, who came on June 12 under the auspices of the 
British Council, is the Secretary of the San Fernando Cultutal Society in 
Trinidad. Her particular interest was the teacher's training class. Mrs. 
Tikjob. who came two days later, again under the auspices of the British 
Council, is head of the Jutland Music Academy, and wished to see our 
collection of old musical instruments as well as attending an orchestral 
rehearsal. The British Council introduced a second Scandinavian visitor on 
June 2S—Mr. Kristian Ri s, who is Professor of articulation and voice pro¬ 
duction at the Royal Opera House, Copenhagen, and Professor of singing at 
Copenhagen University. Besides listening to a singing lesson and seeing the 
old instruments, he attended a rehearsal in the Parry Theatre of Granados s 

0 ()n SC Friday. June 29. a lecture on " The Bach Bow " was given bv 
Martin Milner (for further particulars see Henrv Holst's article on page 
90). 

JAMES STEPHENS CREES LECTURES, 1951 

The 1951 James Stephens Crees Lectures were given on May 11. IS ami 
25 bv Ivor James. His subject was " On Playing Chamber Music." and 
illustrations at the three lectures were playe 1 by the Mcnges String Quartet 
(Isolde Meuges, Lorraine dn Val. Jean Stewart. Ivor James) and John 
Dyer and Helen Just. 


APPOINTMENTS AND AWARDS 






of the Bov 


of Music. 


Charles .- 

Municipal Orchestra. . 

Lance Harding has been appointed organist and direct 
at St. Paul's Cathedral, Melbourne. Australia. 

John Bishop. Elder Professor at the Elder Consorva 
Adelaide, has been awarded a travelling fellowship by the Carnegie < . 
poration of New York to be taken up early in 1962. the subject of t 
fellowship is investigation into musical education overseas. 

Richard Bowen has won a French Government Scholarship for <> 
year’s study of singing in Paris, lie intends to work with 1 lotto Bern, 
hast year's College winners of these scholarships were John Lambert (coi 
position), Lionel Clarke (oboe), and Alex Murray (flute). 


MARRIAGE 

On February 24, 1951, J 

BIRTHS 


Baii.ev. On September 12, 1960, to Joan* (nfic 
Bailey,* a fourth daughter, Gabriclle Irene. 

Morrison, on August 1), 1960, at Halifax, N. 
Dymoke* (nee White), wife of Dr. Allan B. Morrisoi 
Margaret Dymoke. 


Roy 


inada, to Valerio 
uughter, Heather 


OBITUARY 

CONSTANT LAMBERT 
August 21, 1961 

Constant Lambert entered the College soon after his sixteenth birthday, 
in the autumn of 1921, when 1 had already been there nearly three years. 
1 would like to be able to describe in detail my first meeting with someone 
who was soon to become one of 'my greatest friends, but at this distance 
ui time no precise memory remains. All I can recollect now is the imine 
iliate realisation I had that somebody very remarkable had come amongst 
us. and the ease and assurance with which he quickly took his place in my 
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fashion to construct ballets on the older and more classical plan of a series 
of separate, self contained variations or episodes, all of them in more or 
less clearly defined musical or dance forms, and Constant had already 
written quite a number of these without having any very decided i.lea cif 
what the ballet was to be about. Eventually 1 suggeste d a subject to him 
which seemed to fire his imagination, and soon alter this the work was 
finished. 

How his first meeting with Diaghilcv came about 1 don't remember, 
but there is no doubt that the score impressed Diaghilev sufficiently for 
him to take the unprecedented step of employing an English artist to 
work for him. and an unknown oce into the bargain. Even though some 
of his finest .lancers at that time wcie of English origin, it was often said 
that he hai a very poor opinion of English art and little understanding 
of the English character. It was not therefore surprising when he decided, 
on the grounds that it would be more in keeping with a ballot by an 
but Romeo and Juliet with the Pirandcllian twist to it of the two dancers 
of the name parts falling in love in real life during the rehearsals and 
eloping, by aeroplane, on the eve of the first night! Constant very reluc¬ 
tantly agreed to this refashioning of his music, and also had to’ accept 
Diaghilev's refusal to have the scenery and costumes designed by Constant's 
great friend, the young and gifted painter Christopher Wood, with whom 
he very much wished to collaborate. 

At first everything went well Constant was given leave from the 
College to go to Monte Carlo where the company was rehearsing and pre 
paring the new ballets for the next season. Nijinska had been engaged to 
do the choreography an 1 his whole-hearted admiration of her work did 
much to make up for his initial disappointment over my scenario and 
Christopher Wood's designs 

All at once difficulties aiose. The choreography was finished and 
Nijinska had left Monte Carlo. Suddenly Diaghilev decided lie wasn't 
satisfied with the ballet as it stood and that it needed the addition of some 
short scenes played in front of a drop scene to elucidate the main ac tion 
and make it more " amusing.'' Constant flatly infused to write any music 
for these extra scenes, on the grounds that they were quite unnecessary 
anyhow, and out of loyalty to the absent Nijinska whose fine choreography 
he felt would suffer if its unity was allowed to be broken by the work of 
some other choreographer in an altogether different style. Diaghilev was 
adamant and said he would have the scenes arranged and performed with¬ 
out music if necessary, whereupon Constant threatened to withdraw the 
ballet altogether. Diaghilev, of course, being master in his own theatre, 
saw to it that this threat was not carried out, and the production wont 
ahead, but not before he had taken the precaution of giving orders that 
after all rehearsals the score and parts were to be immediately deposite 1 
in the strong room How he must then have regretted importing into his 
theatre this hot-headed English student who had seemed so docile and 
amenable on their first meeting in London! 

All this, however, was only a prelude, and when the company got to 
Paris for the first performance the storm broke in a completely different 
quarter. The two surrealist painters who had been commissioned lo 
design the scenery and costumes were at that time engaged in a lifc-and- 
dc-ath feud with certain other members of the surrealist group in Paris 
and the first night had been rhosen by the opposite camp as the most 
suitable and spectacular moment to launch their Spring Offensive. Both 
factions were there in full force and the rise of the curtain on poor Con¬ 
stant's first public performance was the signal, the long-awaited zero hour. 
Pandemonium broke loose, the Montagues and C.apulets in the audience 
completely eclipsed their prototypes on the stage and the resulting tumult 
was only less violent and intense than the sceres which had occurred at 
the historic first night of Sucre du Printemps a few years previously. 

To somebody of less character and integrity than Constant all this 
might have been profoundly disturbing, but he returned to England soon 
afterwards quite unaffected by the blaze of publicity ar.d notoriety it had 
brought him Far from having turned his head it had only given him an 
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and respected colleague. 


maintained between the different 




deeply loved 
Morrison. 


the LADY OLGA MONTAGU 
August 1 , 1961 


At thc time when La 
College was happy in poss< 
though her charming charac 
and culture would have inarkci 
nothing ol her aristocratically ; 

.1, .., 1 * 


c humble about her 


J y. ul S a Montagu first came to thc K.C.M.. 
ssing a most brilliant group of students, and 
her breadth and depth ol artistic sensibility 
uindings, to say 
there 1 


ired social posil 
attainments o 


awc-slriekcnly tinud towards iter fellow pupils than Olga Montagu 3 '"aU 
m^knoJwJ!fc she retained this humility, alongside a vivid interest in. 
* Jl t V ° * ,‘ n ant * world-affairs which drew many eminent men and 
women into her circle of friends. 


1 friends. 

,1 father’s and her mother's side she came of families dis. 
the h,sl ° r >- >>f England. Through her father. Admiral Victor 
■r a ,llr<, j 1 ‘Icsrciidant of that Edward Montagu, first Earl' 
M Sand cli ou in and patron of Samuel Pepys, who took the English 
I.l. -.k- ,,r0ll ! h ‘ h ™ bark to England as King. Her 

' Afincta Montagu, nee \orke, came of thc Ilardwicke familv. 
Z , K ^ V" ral a ? d '' aUy A « ncta "ere close personal friends of the 

eii Kuig and ljueon of Greec - (In fact Olga Montagu was named for 
he yu.cn.) t-rom each family she inherited artistic abilitv. Lady Agneta 
having been an excellent amateur musician, good enough to sing duets 
. - , ‘"l d ’ , ISevc r theless Admiral Montagu had the Navv’s tradi¬ 

tional feeling about music, and it was not without a strugle that Olga 
11 entering the K.C.M. as a pupil. Once there. 


On both h 


Montagu finally s 
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>he took the piano as her first study under that capable but aloof teacher 
Frederick Clitic, who sometimes half-petrified his nervous pupils, Olga 
.Montagu among them, technical lacuity did not come easily to ner. but 
she had an inborn sense of style and phrasing, was a good sight-reader 
and a most lovably musical player. 

borne of her Happiest College hours were spent in the Choral Class, 
and she always treasured the memory- of having sung in the chorus at the 
two concerts (private and public) with which the Concert Hall was opened 
in the summer of 1901. bhe was among the students to whom Sir Walter 
Parratt gave the privilege of being present at some of his lessons to his 
organ pupils and he lound in her a talker worthy ot his own brilliant 
conversation. Wagnerian drama the Dreyfus ease, English poetry, pic¬ 
tures—all were topics on which she spoke with a grasp ol their essentials. 
Moreover, she was an excellent amateur actress: composed music to some 
extent, and could write well as a journalist. Her sense of the duty ol 
public service was strong. During the first world-war she served ns a 
V.A.D. nurse in a war-hospital; during the second she devoted herself 
energetically to work for the War-Savings movement in Bournemouth. 

The love of music ran. a ronstant thread, all through her life and she 
kept her friendships with College and Collegians to the very end. Her 
radiant, welcoming smile when she saw anv of us was something never to 
he forgotten, and she carried this same gilt ol rhnrming friendship with 
her into every walk of life. Bui there was one thing stronger ovon than 
her love of music: it was her faith as a Christian (though she seldom spoke 
about it) which gave unity and value to everything she was and did. In 
that faith she passed onward peacefully on the morning of August 4. after 
an illness of six weeks; her earthly part was interred in the family vault 
at Brampton, near her beloved family home ol Hinrhingbrooke. 

Mahion £CC»TT. 


CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE 


|, ■ 


, 1951 


The musical profession has lost a lovable personality in 
Miss Constance Stockbridgc. It has been mj great privilogi 
the gre.ll pracrical encouragement and help that she gave li 
cians and also lo have (lie benefit myself of her vast experion 
tradition that is being all too quickly forgotten. Those who 
with " Slockie,” as she was affectionately (and aptly) ki 
quickly infected by her tremendous /est fi 
particular and her generous sense of humoi 

one a sense of personal confidence, tempered with ..... 

a heightening of the faculties that should be the aim of ovoi 
As a student at College, her accompanying attracted the a 
Hubert Parry, and she enjoyed the privilege of playing ft 
Royal’s singing lessons. 


An hour with Slockie gave 
sect self-criticism - 
■al teacher. 


Kknn 


Mr. Williams, who died in his seventy-seventh year, was a rontem- 
porarv of Vauglmn Williams and Coleridge Taylor at college. Most ot his 
working life was spent in Ealing, where his crowning achievement was the 
foundation of the Ealing Philharmonic Society, whose concerts lie hmisell 
conducted regularly during the sorietv’s fifty years of fruitful activity. 


REVIEWS 

THE MUSIC OF GL’STAV HOLST. By Imogen Holst. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press. 15s. 

This study is ot absorbing interest. It tells of the struggles ol a man 
of genius to discover what lie had to say and how to say it. Composers 
can be roughly divided into two kinds, the Mozarts and the Beethovens. 
By nature, that is. not necessarily by the quality of their work! The 
Mozarts never appear to have any idiomatic or technical difficulties and are 
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ablr to develop along a straight line throughout their careers. At their 
best they are brilliant, never at a logs, fertile of invention and producing 
work lit with countless flashes of spontaneous genius. The Beethovens 
rnlu t an T r away at , their Heas. learn their job by making painful 
mistakes, are the victims of constant misgivings and self-questionings, never 
cease to be worried by problems of style and technique, yet, at their best 

ducm t |'V be . t b s rill ' ant ;, nev ^ r at a loss> of invention and pro¬ 

ducing work lit with countless flashes of spontaneous genius. Thus it is 
impossible to tell from internal evidence to which category a first-rate 
composer belongs. The operative word here is " first-rate. ’ } The inferior 
Mozarts are irritatingly slick, while the inferior Beethovens are clumsy 
g2tcd UD bores! nr,ng ' At t lC ' r W ° rSt b ° th in thcir several "ays are unmiti- 

Wo learn from Miss Holst's penetrating and finely expressed analysis 
that her father belonged to the Beethoven class. Ever searching ever 
new nroblern^ s' , th f h ° und 7 took was a fresh adventure presenting 
was mrBv^enM b( ’| S +il VCd 'i A J ,art from hi.1 skill in instrumentation, which 
was partly acquired through the pores of his skin, as it were when in his 

^ti U on g wi a n y ot h i C h P,ay 'I'; t r° mb0n ? for a livin «- his technique in com^ 
flition was not inborn but had to be learned by experience and experiment. 

His lessons with Stanford did not help him as much as they might 

shacklcs"of b Rtr?rt bC 't riA V d “i ob i c ^ ion to submitting himself to the 

of the ° strict traditional training. I here was in fact always a touch 
wit!? m o 1 ,7 r ab ,°\ h ‘ nl ' Which explains his great success in dealing 

earlier ago 11 Monsclous > l >nrt °‘ his technical equipment as a much 

Filial a flection does not prevent Miss Holst from being a merciless 
7‘ U t C ', n fa, t h pr not to appear un lulv influenced by it may have 

made her sometimes unnecessarily severe There are very few of Holst's 

ofthl S51SSLS th^sf^rtirn 

SS!fS «= Ms r» 

work commands respect and attention rsneriallv i,, A , 

" >*“ — stating them &g 

'h^tlenion^'creativrf urge 
■iHvin®?, n d,8tr!,ct “» ns inevitably incurred'by the necessity for earning 

K'LsTT fact r distrusted S |t"profoundly 

" hW, ] y ' Af n £? n,al f ‘ xtcn °r- Such works as " Saturn '' and 
and OrrhL Planets Egdon Heath, the Lyric Piece for Viola 

‘lesus ca^ he eitel aV .' ’A 0 A ° to „Peath and miich of the Hymn of 
his humorous essax.'c ‘ up P°. rt " f th,! | „P 1S rumbuR ti°us music and still less 
ms Humorous essays are not the real Holst. 

All students of composition from IS to 98 will be stimulated and 
- C r^ Cd b> ' rfafI : n8 this hook and from it they will learn much. It 
first hand kno'Te l VaUl r h S a JV*™ of musical >>terature to the author s 
of cridcfai^ ^ ° f h" subj< ‘ ct ancl to her keenly discriminating powers 

Gordon Jacob. 
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BEETHOVEN. SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN. By Sir George Grove, 

Macmillan. 25s. 

THE HARVARD DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. By Willi Apel. Routledge 

and Kegan Paul. 42 s. 

It was a bold decision on the part of Eric Blom, in preparing his 
forthcoming new edition of Grove’s Dictionary, to remove the three full- 
length articles on Beethoven, Schubert and Mendelssohn contributed In- 
Grove himself to the first edition, and to reprint them separately in book 
form: but in so doing he and the publishers have done a service both to the 
Dictionary and to its first editor. The articles were disproportionately 
long, and bv detaching them from the body of the Dictionary Mr. Blom 
has secured more space and better balance in its use. And, so far from 
” dropping the pilot." the reprint will probably bring his essays before a 
wider public than ever before 

This is as it should be, for their quality is outstanding. How sound 
and faithful Grove's scholarship was, appears from the small number o( 
corrections, mostly of very minor points, which Mr. Blom has been obliged 
to make after the passage of over seventy years of intense activity in the 
field of musical research. The excellence of his English style—a preroga¬ 
tive wielded bv successive editors of " Grove " in a sort of apostolic 
succession—sets’ a standard which writers on music in this country find it 
a privilege and a responsibility to maintain: Grove himself speaks in a foot¬ 
note of the " bald rigidity of a Dictionary article,” but if lie mistook his 
own muscular and generous prose for bald rigidity he was happily self- 
deceived. Most remarkable, perhaps, is the degree of critical realism with 
which, in a hero-worshipping age, he seasons his enthusiasm. He evades 
none of the unpalatable squalors of Beethoven's life nnd even points out 
that Mendelssohn's genius, which he so intensely admires. " had not been 
subjected to those fiery trials which seem necessary to ensure its abiding 
possession of the depths of the human heart.” Only in tho case of 
Schubert are the lights of his character and the shadows of his poverty nnd 
misfortune somewhat overstressed. 

Where his musical judgments fall short, it is more by incompleteness 
than bv actual error. His view of sonata form, with its ” contrasting " 
first and second subjects is that of the traditional text-books; rorrect in 
certain cases, but inadequate in others, it misses the vital structural and 
dramatic function of tonality. Here, anil on the whole subject of key 
relationships in Beethoven and Schubert, Tovev. with his fnr wider and 
deeper view of tonality as a whole, is an essential follow-up and corrective. 
But, whether as springboards into deeper study or as self-contained human 
and musical portraits. Grove’s essays are of deep interest and lasting value. 

Those who will be deterred bv considerations of finance or shelf-room 
from acquiring the new " Grove " will he grateful for the appearance in 
this country of the one-volume ” Harvard Dictionary of Music,” edited by 
Dr. Willi Apel and first published in the United States in 1944. Its terms 
of reference exclude biography entirely, so that for home reference the 
Everyman Dictionary of Music (for which Eric Blom is also responsible) 
remains essential. But the spare thus gained enables Dr. Apel to present 
his material not in compressed form but in that of excellent surrinrt 
articles These are divided, where the scope of the subject calls for it. 
into two sections, one treating the topic from the present-day point of view 
for the layman's benefit, the other piving the historical background for 
that of the student or specialist. All the mjin entries are enriched with 
bibliographies covering not onlv books but periodical literature, European 
as well as English and American. There are also abundant musical 
examples drawings and diagrams 

It is possible to rriticize points of detail: the disproportionate amount 
of precious space lavished on translations of German musical terms and 
on separate entries for nicknamed compositions, and the apparent though 
unexplained, deadline of 1900 placed upon opera titles producing the 
anomale that "Ta Boh?-me " OR9fi) is entered while "Madame Butter- 
fiv '■ M904) is not and offering the reader full details about " The Tales 
of Hoffmann ” while forcing him to search under " Opera ” and " Aton- 
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student will be thankful io j^sSss 3 refer<we - b °o k wh ^ any serious 
Rosemary Hughes. 

, "™ AI, ’ S n KX y MS! ByC ° ,inTa ^ r - Curwen & Sons. 7, 6 d 

b00k , is concerned with the so-called - local - 

-‘- U -nuna n 

ss? 'zrz «»^ n book D ^^^s^^ 

by the title. 101 an ‘ thL author ,ncIudes ma terial not suggested 

intolBent^nJ JnLpirod^fiuVdc lo^tt" te ‘ 1° f,rSt , 0 '' which is **>P«y an 
forte music. Technique® tine produitoi and"' of P ian °- 

nith briefly but effectively. Sound comment mlerprctatum are dealt 

tl'^ron^are^oir'wn^melhods s ‘ f g ! lt '" e;l,li ! , K- Teachers’' wlil‘be" imerged' 
author, who Rises li ms ruction w.th those .suggested by the 

«oo, and ha l tt, a i;:yr^ ( ^hlfc at,ngeKamp,e ° f ** Of 

this oxamhiut'ion ’system* 1 wil J 1 the lISR and abuse of 

examinations is to set™' standard “ ^ roal P u rpose of the 
■ unking of music. One danger is that teachers'™' ate '‘I"' Rncou rage the 
obsessed with the thoucl t of the meet , aml P u P ,ls may become so 
that they feel it alumst wrone Ireqmrenn nts of the next grade. 

• liatclv required for this pur nose Further* 1 mi . ,s,c othor than that imme- 
attaching of an fr to ,nsH "? rmn ^ ; ‘ r - Riven, such as the 

aspects of pianoforte P pTavfng and te him- ^ as the remarks 
mthoritativc. P ■ R an ,ear, "ng are clear, comprehensive. 


thi 


I.r.oYD Web 
Ry Robin Milford. Oxford Univei 


T.ULI.ARV l‘OR TWO PI \\»i 
Press. Is. 

his cheek as much in setring a otcto£ c e e COmposer had . his tongue in 

sctousnoss tf .t were be.ng played in his immediate vicinity! 

Pamela Larkin. 
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LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED 

NEW PUPILS—CHRISTMAS TERM, 1951 


Abraham. A H. (Farehara) 

Aird. Frances (Richmond) 

Amherst, Jillian (Minehead) 

Archer, J. A. (Cheltenham) 

Ashby. Gillian A. (Leicester) 
Atkinson, L. J. (Westport. N.Z.) 
BalJock, Brenda (Battle) 
Bandorawalla. Putlv (India) 
Barrington, Ruth (Portsladc) 

Bass, J. (Loughborough) 

Beach.' Sheila (Birmingham) 

Berry. Susan (Farnborough) 
Bertram. W. D. (Edinburgh) 

Best, Mollie (Harrow) 

Biles. K. C. (Ebbw Vale) 

Bohman. A. C. (Reading) 

Bower, Elizabeth (Darlington) 
Bower N. C. (London) 

Bowerman, Millicent (Worthing) 
Bradbury. J. C. (Blackpool) 
Bradley, Eileen M. (St. Annes) 
Brostcr, Eileen (London) 

Buck. Shirley (Southend) 

Bullock, D B. (Ilford) 

Burns, J. K. (Reading) 

Bvrne. P. (Grimsby) 

Cadogan, Marv (Epsom) 

Calladine. A G. (Hastings) 

Carr, Carlina (Alberta) 

Checker, M. J. (Croydon) 

Chettle, Elizabeth (Northwich) 
C.hippeck. Stella (I.ondon) 

Compain, Alice B. (London) 
Courtneys C. (Portsmouth) 
Coward, E. V (Kirkbv in Furness) 
Cryer, B. (Harrogate) 

Dane, T. G. (Leeds) 

Darke, T I.. (London) 

Davies, G. K. (Ilailsham) 

Davies Sylvia (Swansea) 

Davis. D. J. (London) 

Dawson, Ruth (Crowborongh) 
Denby. Christine (Sittingbournc) 
Dobson. Margaret A. (Scarborough) 
Dodd. Daphne (Thetford) 

Du Boulav. Shirley (Newbury) 
Dudding, P. (York) 

Fades, G. A. C. (Haves, Middx.) 
Earl. Wendy (Malden) 

Elliott. D. S. (London) 

Fawcett, K. (Croydon) 
Featherstone, Susannah (Maidstone) 
Fredrick, Doreen M. (Chelsfield) 
Freeman, Ann (Stansted) 

Fryer. Diana (Wymondham) 
Gilhooley. T. J. (Edinburgh) 
Gittines. R. G. B. (Chichester) 
Gov. P. (High Wycombe) 
Greenfield, fov M. (Croydon) 
Gritton. Erica (Reigate) 


Harding, Josephine (Barnehurst) 
Harrison, Pamela (Pontypool) 
Harvalias, Margaret (Greece) 

Henley, Lynn (Croydon) 

Hopkins, Shirley (Bristol) 

Hudson Noreen (Luton) 

Jackson, Patricia (Barnsley) 

Jones, Hilda B. (Watford) 

Joseph, C. J. (South Shields) 

Karam, Nellie A. (Jamaica) 
Kaufmann, Sylvia A. (Tanganyika) 
Kelly. B. G. (Oxford) 

Kenny, C. A. 1. (Co. Mayo) 

Kimni, P, I.. (East Grinstead) 

Leon, Susan (Durban) 

Leslie-Smith. Patricia (Shortlands) 
Lewis, Catherine (llentel Hempsted) 
Lockhart. ). (Edinburgh) 

Lutter, P. F. (London) 
l.vnden. Patricia (Barnet) 

Mahv, Rosemary (Guernsey) 
Manning. Enid M. (Wallington) 
Marine, Eunice P. (Orpington) 
Mather, M, T (Pinner) 

Mawbv, C. J. B, (Portsmouth) 
Melvin. J. R. (Leeds) 

Miller. Margaret A. (Mundcsley) 

Muir, Lorna K. B. (London) 
Monck-Mason, Elisabeth (Charing) 
Moore, Evelyn (Dublin) 

Morrison, Margaret E (Taunton) 
Murdock, P. W. L. (I.ondon) 
Parsons, Alma j. (Portsmouth) 
Peden, W. (West Lothian) 

Peto. D. O. (Rcdhill) 

Pierce, Joy (St. Helens) 

Pittis, Deborah (Newport I.O.W.) 
Pomfret, J. W. (Tunbridge Wells) 
Powell, Maureen E. (London) 
Quigley, Patricia (I.ondon) 

Raines. Pamela M. (Worksop) 
Redman, M. A. (Harrow) 

Rhind. Susan M. (Wellington, N.Z.) 
Rice. Jennifer M. (Berkhamsted) 
Rickards, Gillian (I.ondon) 

Ridout. A. [. (f.ondon) 

Rodewald, Berenice A. 

(Auckland. N.Z.) 
Saltmarsh, A. C. (West Wickham) 
Sangwine, Shirley M (Harrow) 
Srhncider-Grcen. Ann (London) 

Scott Barbara A. (London) 
Scrivener, Elizabeth A. 

(Chelmsford) 

Shaw, Patricia M. (Oxford) 

Shelley, S. J. (Rhvl) 

Silver, Jennifer (Sunbtiry) 

Smith. II. C. (Bermuda) 

Smvth. A. O. (Orpington) 

Spring. Frances K. (Thornton Heath) 
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Stevens, Genty (Ebbw Vale) 

Stevenson, P. A, S. (Norwich) 

Swift, G. (Stanmore) 
laylor, It. (London) 

Temperley, N. M. (Beaconsficld) 

Im-Hham, Ann M. (Beckenham) 

Iickner, A. ft. (Johannesburg) 
lolkin, Ailcen M. (Westcli/T) 

Tyszkiewicz, J. (Poland) 

Veal Margaret ID. (Abcrtillery) 

Washington, Margaret D. 

(Sutton Coldfield) 

Watson, Elizabeth (Nottingham) 

RE-ENTRIES, CHRISTMAS TERM, 1951 
Barnett, J. J (London) 

Her taint. J. (Shoreham) 

" de, ID. (Duo 


AVayland. Dorothy (Manchester) 
Wells, Margaret E. (Sandy) 

White, Lorna G. (West Wickham) 
Wild. H. J. (Sheffield) 

Willey. Angela M. (Wokingham) 
Wilson, Wendy A. (Birmingham) 
Woods. Stanley (Horsham) 

Wright, Josephine M. (Bridlington) 
W ybramcc-Trcvisani, Maria T. 

Young, Edith M. (Bristol) (R ° mp) 
Young. Robert (Welwyn) 


Cowsill, D. (London) 

Creed, Elizabeh (Harpenden 
■ifer, J. (Wallington) 

Helps, I). (Stockport) 

1 lemmings, A. (London) 
leflries, M. (London) 
Lawrence. K. t; (London) 
Nelson, R (Nottingham) 
Pnrkhonse, I). (Teignmouth) 


Platt, Peter (Oxford) 

Reeve, P. VV. (I.ondon) 
Scarth, R. N. (Scarborough) 
Sergeant, D. C. (Romford) 
Sumpton, C. J. (Marvpost) 
Svmons. C. J. (Croydon) 
Ihorpe, R. A. (Barnsley) 
VVakofiokl, }, (Nottingham) 
Waterhouse. W. (f.ondon) ' 
Wilkinson, J. R. (Surbiton) 
Wingham. J. II. (Chelmsfonl) 


The Director has apprdv 


PRIZES, 1951 


PIANO 

•At. and Norris Prize 


I the following awards:_ 

••• ••• ••• A. Gibson 


IIopkinson Silver Mei 


1 Herbert Frye 


. Patricia Carroll 

z 

. i r. Rich 

. Malinee Jayasinghe- 
. T. Rajna Peris 

• Pamela Stickley 
R. Grissell 
J. B. Roberts 
1 R. A. Bonynge 
I Doris Ledesma 
Denis Woolford 


me Prize. 

ze (Women) 

\s Exhibition Prize (Tenors) . 
>wer Prize (Men) 
si Prize (Women) 

Prize (Men) . ‘ 


I Jean Carrol 
’ j Rosalind Rowlands 
I Mona Ross 
• Eileen Price 
Pauline Brockless 
D. Robertson 
D. Robertson 
Doreen Langhom 
A. Vercoe 
I Margaret Whipp 
t Rosalind Rowlands 
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Dan Price Prize . 

Dorothy Silk Prize . 

Pownall Prize (Men) . 

London Musical Society Prize ... 

VIOLIN 

Howard Prize . 

W. H. Reed Prize . 

Stanley Blaurove Prize. 

Nachez Prize. 

Dove Prize . 

Dove Prize . 

Beatrice Montgomerie Prize 
VIOLA 

Lesley Alexander Prize . 

Gidson Prize ... :. 

VIOLONCELLO 

Lesley Alexander Prize. 

Stern Prize . 

Sciioleiteld Prize . 

WIND INSTRUMENTS 

Eve Kisch Prize . 

Council Prize . 

Manns Prize. 

Council Prize . 

James Prize . 

Oliver Dawson Prize . 

Council Prize . 

ORGAN 

Haigii Prize. 

Parratt Prize . 

Stuart Prize. 

COMPOSITION 

Sullivan Prize . 

Earrar Prize. 

Edward Hbcht Prize . 

CONDUCTING 


OPERA 

IIarry Reginald Lewis Prize 


Sheila Howarth 
D. Ward 

D. Wat kin Jones 


M. JLalchcin 

R. Stanbridge 
Ethel Low 
Barbara Lyle 

S. Wiccbloonl 
Judith Gabriel 
Barbara Nichol 


Bcrnadino Wood 
Margaret Major 

Dorothy Browning 


Mary Earloigh 
J. Fucst 
A. Woodburn 
Adolo Karp 
M. J. Clothier 
G. Plummer 
L. R. Peach 


Not awarded 
J. R. Birch 
J. D. Sunders 


R. Treinaln 
R. Grisscll 
11. Badger 


II. J. P. Math (won 
I). Robertson 


H. Bean 
Maureen Lovell 
j. Underwood 
Patricia Carroll 


Second Prize. 

William Yeates Hurlstone Prize 


( 


R. Stanbridge 
Margaret Major 
Jacqueline Bower 
C. Lclion 
R. Stanbridge 


London Philharmonic Orchestra’s Prizes i-or j II. Bean 

Orchestral Players .... J I. Mackintosh 























B. Rodd 
K. Stone 
J. Townrow 
R. Truby 
M. Whipp 
M. Okell 
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G.R.S.M. EXAMINATION 

The Mfowing passed the G.R.S.M. Examination (August, 1981):- 
'• Aldemon j. Eccles 

■ Ashford A. liminlon 

C. Men net l I«, Hooper 

.. Bradley Jj. Horton 

d. Brolly S. Keen 

>■ flare M. Moron 

y f-irk |. Oakley 

• Cooper R. Osborne j. Brickloy 

n ° 0H J** * >arr |. dc Pledge 

• Brawnier a. Resting o. Connon 

A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 

JULY, 1951 

The following are the names of the successful candidates: — 

I. Pianoi'oktb (Performing)— 

Ng, Lillian Yook Cheng 
Noble, Morag Jane 
’’’arsons, John Sylvester 


Barrington, Ruth 
•Chazan, Michael 
’fork, Cyril Arthur 
l teaser, Marian 
Cruikslmnks, Enid 
•Dagul, Harvey Einntanticl 
•Davies, Gwynlor Kcnvyn 
(iioonte, Peter Hugh Ellinthorpc 
Hall, Eric 

I Innbury-Brown, Jean,Mary 
Mirons, Amelin M, 

Muni, Mary Lilian 
Johnson, Robert Shcrlaw 
•Mays, Sally Anne 

iltCTlON M. Pianoforte (Teaching) 
Bennett, Kathleen Vera 
Brook, Dorothy Margaret 
Burton, Diana M. 

Clark, Robert Gordon 
Clarke, Rosemary Ann 
♦Cooper, Stella Buckland 
Crichton, Hester Margaret 
Curtis, Mary Esme 
Duffy, Maureen Patricia 
Klsey, Jean Gwenith 
Pair man, Evelyn Avril Iris 
Foulger, Mona Ruscoe 
•Glasscock, Marie Josi5 
Greenwood, Thomas William 

Howard 

I lackelt. Iirastus Eutychus 
Harper, John Martin 
Marl, Shirley Noel Trcverton 
Harvey, Denise C.odcfroy 
Herbert, Stephen Austin 
1 folder, Trixie 
1 Tone, Audrey Elsie 
Hutchings, Margaret Eleanor 
Ireland, Pauline Mary 
Kenyon. Kathleen Mary 
•Kcrnahan. Barbara 


Quigley, Patricia 
Rodgers, Jean Sybil 
Stevens, Allan 
Steyn, Lodcwvk Theodorus 
Sturrock, Muriel Morton 
Weaver, Nanry Adela 
Webber. Grace Littleton 
Wilkinson, Grace 
•Woolford, Denis 
Young, Helen A, 


Lewis, Kathleen Mary 
Long, Margaret 
Lord, Isabelle 

McDonald, Alan Janies Gibson 
•Nicholls, Hilary M. I). 
Pippard. Leslie Rowland 
Quelch, Marita Ann 
Ross, Jean Margaret 
Ruscoe, Audrey Joan 
Savory, Marian 
Sell, Derek Samuel 
Sharp, Julie Patricia 
Sims. Clair Llewellyn 
•Simsa. Boh us 
Spicer. Brenda 
Talbot, Nancy Mary 
Towle. Margaret Cynthia 
I udor-Jones. Joan Margaret 
I'pton. Margaret Gladys 
•Walker, Jocelvn Reed' 
Walters, Gareth Ranwvn 
Warburton. Cynthia May 
Willson, Brian Alan 
Wragg. Margaret 
Wylie, Neil 







A.R.C.M. EXAM 1 NATION 


Section III. Pianoforte (Accompaniment)— 
Hubbard, Eva 


Section IV. Organ (Performing)— 
•Atkinson, William Gordon Hewlett 
•Hall. Martin Edward 
C ox. Donald James 
•Dalton. Henry James Martin 
Hunter. Robert James 


Poppleton, Ernest Stewart 
Rendell. Donald John 
Richardson, Grace Hamms 
Thomas. Rosemary Mason 
Williams, Bernard Godfrey 


Section V. Si ringed Instruments (Performing) 

Dcwar° c’icely Beatrice Veronica Planlcvin. Regis Marie Paul 
Ozim. Igor Silverman, Helen Christina 


Gould, Ronald John 
Violoncello — 

•Wilkinson, Farquhar Davis 

Section VI. Stringed Instruments (Teaching)- - 
Violin — 

Castle. Stanley Walter Turlon, Polar 

Viola— 

Beeton, IT:se Vivian 
Violoncello— 

•Smyth, Brian Mills Zcrfahs, John Eric 

Suction VIII. Wind Instruments (Performing)— 

Flute— 

l abricius, Janciko Benito Haywood, Sheila Jacqueline 

Oboe— 

Cooke, Stella 

Bannister, Rosemary Ann ‘Hastings, Raymond Patrick 

•Hartwell, Alan 

Section IX. Singing (Pcrforming)- 
Broikless. Pauline Dorothy 
•Dumb, Harold 
Melvin, Maureen Purnell 
Phillips. Gabricllc Elizabeth Man 
Pohl. Martha 

Section X. Singing (Teaching)— 

Evans, Margaret Mary Ward, Betty Johnson 

Geldard, Audrey 

Section XI. Theory oh Music- 
Do well, John Potter 


Rowley, Marjorie Fortescue 
Serfontein, Susara Maria 

Elizabeth Prinslon 
Walmoslcy, Clare 


Section XIII. School Music (Teaching) - 


Caullcild, Ann Katharine 
•Dickinson, Ronald William 
Harley, Agnes McIntyre 
Hartles, Ivan George 
“Hodgson, Peter John 


Spinks, Sydney Moscdalo 
Towcrsey, Phyllis Mary 
Varley, Geoffrey Arthur Thomas 
Wcager, Hilary Joyce 


• Pass in Optional Harmony 
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successful candidates: — 


The' following are the names of the 

Suction I. Pianoforte (Performing)— 
Aaronberg, Ruth Dolores 
Ackerman, Bettie 
Bell, Sheila 
Buddcn, Barbara Sally 
♦Chattcrlcy, Albert Hopkins 
Coldwell, John Anthony 
Croxford, Rosemary 
Esholby, Mary 

Section II. Pianoforte (Teaching)— 
Bowyer, Muriel Frances 
Broom, Grace Hirondcllc Penderel 

Fame'll, Margaret Joan 
Field, Leonard John 
Fletcher, Jo,si; Christine 
Gilley, Pamela Jean 
Griffiths, Leonard James 
•Hawes, Terence Leonard George 
Mollyer, Floriana Silvia 
Keefe, Sheila Mary 

Section IV. Organ (Performing)— 

I Iraki, Wenda Mary 
Jones, Elias Walter 


Gorvett, Beryl 
ilare, Maureen Ann 
Hyde, Derek Edmund 
Lewis, Nesta Mair 
Ryder, Nancy Van Loon 
Watson, Cynthia Margot 
Wheeler, Katharine Dorothea 


Marriott, Valeric Georgina 
Morel, Louis Joseph 
Robotham, Carmen 
Rose, Kathleen 
Sabin, Beryl 

•Walker, Alan Henry George 
Wall. Barbara Audrey 
Wcdd, Norah Kathleen 
Webber, Marion Frances 
Wolton. John David 
Woodbridgc, Sally E. M. 


Sutclilfe, Frank Spencer 


Section V. Stringed Instruments (Performing)— 

Violin — * 

Schlesinger, Hilary Watson, Angus James 

Violoncello — 

Dunn, Paulino Cockfoslers 


Section VI. Stringed Instruments (Teaching)— 

Violin — 

•Fairfax, Bryan Lancelot Bercsford Nichol, Barbara Maureen 
Viola — 

Prico, George Donald 
Violoncello — 

Hamilton, Mark 

Section IX. Singing (Performing)— 

Chappell, Audrey Eunice Vcrcoc, Antony Arthur 

Eyre, Joyce Margaret Caldcr Withers, Elizabeth Jane 

Teh, Maria Lce-Howc 

Section X. Singing (Teaching)— 

Wardle, Joyce 

Section XIII. School Music (Teaching)— 

Burn, John Patlison • Laughton, Harold Allan 

Hart, Allen Ernest ‘Speckling, Frank Donald 

Section XV. Military Bandmastership— 

Blaber, Fredrick John Plummer, George Edward 

• Pass in Optional Harmony 
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COLLEGE CONCERTS 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18 (Recital) 

.Kft-u 

Ti 111 I j* 

"** “ ::: ::: “ '** 

^vss&str* 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 (Recital) 

ijpiF.R GIBSON, A.K.r.u. (AnMClMrd Boanl Scholar) (Piano) 

SONATA for Violin and Piano in D minor, Op. 10S . 

SONATA for unaccompanied Violin in C minor.. "• " c ^ 

= = iili ffl 

•SDAY. MAY 2 (Recital) 

I ROBINSON (Scholar) (Contralto) 

“lEsSET^OTn =! 

“HE 1 E E E E E .E E P? 

= 1S1 i E E E E E f'S 
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COLLEGE CONCERTS 


>AY, MAY 30 ( 


TERZ ^;ru,v^S.W "W\V*.o«v “Vuwi Hawkisss (ScholAri^ 

“S?. 


fir 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 (Chamber) 


ms0 so, “ is ss^ wssta 

STRING QUARTET ii> K minor, 9^®^^„ 

S£ ::: 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13 ( 


.Sr 




"8r=~.‘^iSasSL; 

il.r.llir 


2ESDAY, JUNE 20 ( 

naruswar 


’ SAIS. A.'.c... (AwodViol IV-iiA, Scial.rj. .. 

';MfSi:P s “ sr * s2: 
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PRIDAY, JUNE 29 (Choral) 




DRAMA 


12f 


A performance by the Dramatic Class was given in the Dairy Theatre on 
Friday. 1 June 1st, l*)5l. at 5 30 p.m.. of "A Trip to I!“ r & 

by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, preceded by Proverbs in Porcelain, u> 
Austin Dobson. 


"PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN” 


Prologue and Epilogue 


Hortcnsc 
Arraande 
M. Loyal 


THE CAP THAT PITS 


... Rosemary Hill 
... Marik Powkll 


THE SECRETS Oh' THE HEART 


"A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH” 


Prologue 
laird Poppington 
Sir Tunbclly Clumsy 
Colonel Townly 
Loveless... 

Tom Fashion ... 
LaVarote 

Lory . 

Prolic . 

Shoemaker 

Tailor . 

Amanda... 

Bcrinthia 
Hoyden. 


Rose 


y Brow 


Kenneth McKki 
... Edward Bylbs 
Gaurielle Phillips 
Maureen Melvin 
Margaret Doiison 
... Marie Powell 

Kathleen West 
Isahel Stevenson 
Rosemary Brown 


Nani 


r Sco' 


, .A Rundle 

... Rosemary Hill 
Johanna Bridges 
Elizabeth Davies 


.. Kai 


s We 


Mrs. Coupler . 

Maid (to Amanda) . 

Servant (to Sir Tunbclly) 

Postboy ... 

The action of the play takes in Scarborough and 
Scene 1.—Outside an Inn. 

Scene 2.—Lord Poppington’s lodgings. 

Scene 3. -Loveless's lodgings. 

Scene 4. Lord Poppington's lodgings. 

Scene 5. -A garden behind Loveless s lodgings. 
Interval 

Scene 1.—Outside Sir Tunbclly's house. 

Scene 2. A room in Sir Tunbclly's house. 
Scene 3. -Berinthia's dressing room. 

Scene 4. -A garden behind Ixivclcsss lodgings* 
Scene 5.—A room in Sir Tunbclly's house. 
Produced by Marelina Watts 
Dance and fight arranged by Margaret Kubel 
Stage Manager John Clear 


Beryl Biui 
Mary Jones 
Marie Powell 

ighbourhood. 
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OPERA REPERTORY 

A perform.nice of Opera Repertory, including the ‘ Goyescas by 
Granados, with The First Orchestra, was given in the Parry Theatre on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, July 11, 12 and 13, 1951, at 5 p.m. 
Conductor : Richard Austin. Leader of the Orchestra : Roland Stanbridge, 
A.R.C.M. (Scholar). 


ME KNTFFJIRCNO ACS DEM SERAI 1. (Act III) . Mozart 

(The Elopement from the Seraglio) Translated by Edward J. Dent 


Characters (in e 

Belmonte (a Spanish gentleman) 

Pedrillo. 

(his servant, in love with lllonda) 
Osniin (servant of the Pasha)... 

Constanza (loved by Belmonte) 
Blonds (her English maid) 

A mute (of Osmin’s household) 

Captain of the Guard. 

Selim (a Turkish l’aslia) 


irder of appearance) : 


Fri. Duncan Robertson* 

. Wed. & Fri.— David Ward 

Thurs.— Irvine Porter 
... Wed. & Fri. —Rosalind Rowlands* 
Thurs. Jean Woods* 
Wed & I ri. Doreen Langhorn 
Thurs. Iaileen Price 

. Thomas Wallinc.ton 

Wed. & Fri. Gordon Farrai.i. 
Thurs. -Antony Vercoe* 


THE LETTER SCENES from 

Tl-IE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR . Nicolai 

Mrs. Ford . Wed. & Fri —Betty Wood* 

> Thurs.- Rosalind Rowlands 

Mrs. Page .Wed. & Fri. Siieii.a Young* 

Thurs.- Mona Ross* 

Produced by Joyce Warrack 


FALSTAFF ... 
Mrs. Ford 


Nanella (her daughter) 
Mrs. Page 

Mrs. Quickly . 




... Wed. & Fri.— Betty Wood* 
Thurs. —Rosalind Rowlands* 
... Wed. & Fri.— Jean Woods* 
Thurs.— Doreen Langhorn 

.Elisabeth Robinson* 


SIR JOHN IN LOVE 

Mrs! Fond !!! !" 

Mrs. Quickly . 


’induced by Joyce Wo: 


. Betty Wood* 

.Sheila Young* 

... Elisabeth Robinson* 
i and Clive Carey 


First Performance in England 

GOYESCAS (or LOS MAJOS ENAMORADOS). Granados 

in Three Tableaux 
Characters (in order of appearance) : 

l’aquiro (a Toreador). Wed. & Fri. —Antony Vercoe* 

Thurs.— Gordon Farrall 

l’epa (a maja, 1’tiquiro’s sweetheart). Wed. & Fri.— Mona Ross* 

Thurs.— Elisabeth Robinson* 




No. 


OPERA REPERTORY 


Rosario (a noble Lady) ... ... ... Wed. & l'ri.— Jean Carrol* 

Thurs.— Shirley Austin-Turtle* 
l'cmando (a young officer, her lover) ... ... Duncan Robertson* 

In Madrid about tbe year 1800 
Additional members of the chorus : 

Elizabeth Davies, Jill Griffiths. Catherine Hutchinson. 
Edward Byles, Eric Garrett, Brian Johnson, Kenneth 
McKellar. Thomas Wallington. 

Director of Opera— Clive Carey 
Assistant Producers— Joyce Wodeman and Joyce Waurack 
Dances by Margaret Rubel 
Stage Manager -John Clear 
Costumes by Pauline Elliott 
Scenery designed and painted by Dan Mulville 
The Students marked with an asterisk have completed their final year in the 
Opera School. 


Autumn Term 
Spring Term 
Summer Term 


DATES, 1951-52 

September 17. 1951, to December 8/1961 
January 7, 1952, to March 99, 1962. 

April 28, 1962, to July 19, 1962. 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 

CHRISTMAS TERM, 1951 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may be 
necessary to alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


Firm Week 

Wednesday, Sfci'T. 10, at 5.00 p.m. 
Recital lor Organ and I'iano. 

Second Week 

Wednesday, Skit. 20, at 6.30 p.m. 
Recital for Cello and I'iano. 

Thursday, Sept. 27, at 2 p.m. 
Concerto Trials. 

Third Week 

Wednesday. Oct, 3, at 5.30 p.m. 
Clmmbcr Concert. 

Fourth Week 

VVitDNBBDAY, Oct. 10, at 5'30 p.m 
Chamber Concert. 

Fifth Week 

Tubsday, Oct. 10. at 5.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra. 

Wednesday, (Jct. 17, at 5 30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert. 

Sixth Week 

Whdnksday, Oct. 24, at 5 30 p.m. 
Chambor Concert. 

•Thursday, Oct. 25, at 5.30 p.m. 
First Orchestra. 


Seventh Week 

Wednesday, Oct. 31. at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 

Eighth Week 

Wednesday, Nov. 7. at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert. 

Ninth Week 

Wednesday, Nov. 14. at 5.30 p.m. 

Chamber Concert. 

Friday, Nov. 10, at 5.30 p.m 
Choral Concert 

Tenth Week 

Wednesday, Nov. 21, at 5.30 p.m. 

Chamber Concert. 

Friday, Nov. 23, at 5.30 p.m. 
Drama. 

Eleventh Week 

Tuesday, Nov. 27, at 5.30 p m. 

Second Orchestra. 

Wednesday, Nov. 2-t, a t 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert. 

Twelfth Week 

Wednesday, Dec. 5, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert. 

1‘Thursday, Dec. 0, at 3 p.m. 

Special Concert. 


Admission is free to all performances, but Tickets will be required for 
performances marked • or t*. 

I This is a special concert for which one Tickot will be allotted to each subscriber, 
in so far n, they aro available and in order of application before December 1st. 
It is regretted that subscribers' current tickets cannot give admission to this 


H. V. ANSON. Regut 






